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REVIEWS 





A Treatise on Roads. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bavt. London : Long- 
man & Co. 


Many years have not elapsed since the pub- 
lication of this work would have exposed 
its distinguished author to the sneers of all 
the witlings between Caithness and Corn- 
wall: no one, indeed, was found bold enough 
to deny the importance of good roads, and 
occasionally there might be heard some pretty 
sentences respecting the wisdom of the Ro- 
mans, in extending noble lines of communi- 
cation through their mighty empire; but it 
was supposed that to make a road was the 
easiest thing imaginable,—in fact, that it was 
something which, like farming and gig-driv- 
ing, came by nature. National blunders 
entail national expense, and heavily, indeed, 
have our countrymen paid for this error ; 
the sums wasted, or worse than wasted, on 
English roads during the last century, should 
be counted by tens of millions. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? We have ourselves 
known the making of mail-roads entrusted to 
the organist of a cathedral, a bankrupt apo- 
thecary, a writer of indifferent verses, who 
dedicated his book to a county member, and 
acandidate for holy orders, rejected by the 
bishop for sheer stupidity. ‘Io be sure, they 
all contrived, that ‘these stones should be 
made bread ;” and that, indeed, was the only 
point they arrived at. The evils were long 
felt before complaints were generally utter- 
ed, and the complaints were long repeated 
before any one thought of applying a remedy. 
At length, Mac Adam, with a bold theory 
and a plausible manner, succeeded in draw- 
ing general attention to the subject; but 
Mr. Telford’s triumphant success on the 
Holyhead road, did far more permanent good. 
Since that period, a growing sense of the 
money that might be saved by the forma- 
tion of good roads has been perceptible; but 
the subject has not yet received the attention 
its importance merits. Turnpike trustees on 
this side of St. George’s Channel, and Grand 
Jurors on the other, have, in too many in- 
stances, to learn that road-jobbing takes 
money from their own pockets, as well as 
from the pockets of their neighbours. Those 
who treat us with an atmosphere of dust in 
summer, and floods of liquid mud in winter, 
must be taught that by the wear and tear of 
their own horses, they lose more than they 
can ever hope to gain from patronage. 

It is for the force of the appeal which Sir 
Henry Parnell makes to the self-interest of 
those, who would probably be deaf to any 
other argument, that we value his book: he 
shows that the repairs of a bad road amount 
toa much greater sum than the first cost of 
agood one; that these repairs, after all the 
outlay, can never remedy the original defect; 
that horses on these roads do less work and 
are much sooner worn out; and that the 
waste of horse-power is frequently a third, a 





| half, and sometimes as high as three-fourths. | 
That is, two-thirds of the expenses of land- | 


carriage may be saved on many of our pre- 
sent English roads. 

The ordinary phrases of commendation 
would fail to describe the importance cf this 
volume ; instead, therefore, of attempting a 
formal eulogy, we shall endeavour to make 
a brief analysis of its contents, in the hope 
that our summary may direct attention to 
the subject. But every person anxious to 
investigate the matter thoroughly must con- 
sult the work itself. 

When a new road is about to be formed, 
the first thing to be done, is to have the line 
accurately surveyed; it is not generally 
known, that the road which goes round a 
hill may be as short, or, perhaps, shorter than 
the road going directly over it, besides being 
more level and easier for the horses: even 
less known is the great saving that results 
from taking advantage of natural facilities 
for embankments. There are some execrable 
roads in these kingdoms, which by a slight 
change in the line, might have been made 
better, shorter, and at less expense ; but the 
trustees were economic men, and would not 
agree to the cost of a survey. 

An accurate calculation of the cubic quan- 
tity of earth-work in the cuttings and em- 
bankments is, one would have supposed, a 
matter of prime necessity ; so thought not 
our English road-makers : until the publica- 
tion of Mac Neill’s tables, they adopted a 
system of calculation erroneous in principle 
and cumbrous in practice. “ By the method 
of mean areas commonly in use, 501 figures 
are required to obtain a loose approximation 
to the number of eubic yards, in about half a 
mile of distance with certain heights; when 
the distance was extended, the limits of error 
were of course enlarged, and the labour of cal- 
culation vastly increased ; but with Mr. Mac 
Neill’s tables, the amount may be accurately 
ascertained in 172 figures.” Cuttings and 
embankments are among the most impor- 
tant matters connected with modern roads : 
the best advice that can be given to a country 
gentleman and road-trustees on the subject, 
is, “ employ the best engineer, and the most 
solvent contractor, and pay both very libe- 
rally.” 

Drainage, and the exposure of the road- 
surface to the action of the sun and wind, 
must also be taken into consideration. In 
summer, it is pleasant to drive between high 
hedges and enjoy the shade of lofty trees, 
but everybody’s experience proves how dearly 
this pleasure is paid for in the winter. The 
next subject, is the laying a good foundation 
for the road; Mr. Mac Adam has stated, 
*‘ that it is no matter whether the substratum 
of a road be soft or hard;” and as this is the 
great and fundamental error made by himand 
his followers, we shall examine it for 2amoment. 
Suppose the subsoil to be spongy or elastic,‘and 
bear in mind what traction has to overeome— 
the force of gravity, and the resistance occa- 














sioned by friction. Perfect smoothness is, as 
every school-boy that shoots a marble knows, 
the greatest advantage for overcoming the 
resistance of friction ; the marble will not go 
so far on a carpet, as on a plain floor, and 
on neither so far as on a sheet of ice. Now, 
what is true of the marble, is equally true of 
a coach-wheel ; every indentation in the road 
increases the*friction, and, supposing even 
perfect elasticity in the subsoil, the spring 
in the rise and fall causes a new obstacle to 
be overcome, and an increased amount of 
friction to act against the moving power. It 
is still worse with a spongy subsoil, for the 
road metal pressed down by the weight of 
the carriage will sink in the soft earth, the 
broken stone will separate, and the plashy 
clay rising through the interstices, render 
the whole road full of ruts and mud. Of 
this a very woeful example was recently be- 
fore our eyes, in the road over Pentonville 
Hiill. A good foundation is as necessary for 
a road as for a house; because firmness is 
requisite for hardness, and without hardness 
we cannot have a smooth surface. If any 
person deems that this is mere theory, we 
refer him for practical “eg to any coach- 
man on the great northern road, who re- 
members the old condition of the cut under 
the Highgate Archway. 


Sir Henry Parnell examines at great length 
the relative advantages of canals and rail- 
ways, deciding in favour of the former. On 
this subject we shall offer no opinion, because, 
the facts hitherto collected are neither sufti- 
ciently numerous, nor sufticiently decisive to 
justify a final judgment. Locomotive engines 
are yet in their infancy, and all calcula- 
tions would be bafiled by the discovery of 
a new power, or a new mode of applying 
steam. 

The chapter on road legislation deserves 
to be read very attentively; perhaps, Sir 
Henry has been too lenient in the exposure 
of present evils, and has proposed alleviations 
rather than remedies. It is hard to discover 
the proper medium between centralization, 
and an excessive number of local boards; 
but it seems clear to us, that one set of com- 
missioners should have complete superinten- 
dence over each great line of road : parochial 
and local management of necessity leads to 
favouritism and jobbing. 

Having briefly noticed the leading topics 
discussed in this volume, we think it neces- 
sary to say a few words on a topic which the 
author has designedly passed over, the moral 
effects of roads. Scott’s novels have revealed 
to the world the state of the Scottish High- 
lands, about a century ago; it is true the 
charms of romance are thrown over the pic- 
ture, and the barbarism of savage life hidden 
beneath sketches of intense feeling and heroic 
daring; still, enough is shown to prove the 
misery, the ferocity, and the crime, which, in 
spite of the descriptions given by poets and 
philosophers, necessarily belong to a state of 
nature. ‘The very diilerent character of the 
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present Highlanders can alone be attributed | 


to the lines of communication opened by the 
government; and the philanthropist, as well 
as the traveller— 

Had he seen those roads before they were made, 
Should lift up his hands and bless General Wade. 
Equally striking are the effects produced by 
the new roads in North Wales; in that pro- 
vince, moors and bogs are fast being changed 
into good arable land, and an intelligent 
peasantry succeeding to a rude and ignorant 
race. If we cast a glance beyond the Chan- 
nel, we shall find that the agrarian disturb- 
ances of Ireland are principally confined to 
those districts where the means of communi- 
cation are bad or limited; but when new 
roads are opened, the traces of barbarity 
quickly disappear. Some twenty years ago, 
the Duke of Devonshire, on a tour through 
his Irish estates, visited the little town of 
Dungarvan, over roads that defy all powers 
of description ; the inhabitants could devise 
no better amusement for their illustrious 
visitor than a bull-bait, and a party fight : he 
fled from the town in dismay. Since that 
time, roads have been opened, bridges built, 
and Dungarvan broughi into the line of com- 
munication between Cork and Waterford; it 
is now a fashionable bathing-place, as quiet 
as any town in England. During the re- 
bellion of 1798, the counties of Wexford and 
Wicklow were the centre of the insurrec- 
tion : since the formation of the great military 
road, no two Irish counties have enjoyed 
more uninterrupted tranquillity. From its 
interest to tourists and lovers of the pictu- 
resque, we shall mention one other instance : 
beautiful and romantic as are the Lakes of 
Killarney, they yield in both respects to the 
magnificent scenery of Glenglarriff, and the 
districts between both. But to get from Kil- 
larney to Glengarriff, was until recently an 
enterprise as hazardous as to cross ‘* Ramah’s 
wild, or Heber’s waste.” A pedestrian, who 
despised fatigue, was careless as to the qua- 
lity of food, and could rest in a hovel, com- 
pared with which an Indian wig-wam was a 
palace, might venture on the feat; a very 
bold horseman, used to follow hounds over 
the most rugged country, to hazard break- 
neck leaps, and to look down dizzy heights, 
had some chance of accomplishing the jour- 
ney with life and limb; but a wheeled car- 
riage—“deil a whecled carriage ever gaed 
into Liddesdale,” as Dandie Dinmont says. 
Principally through the exertions of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, an excellent road 
has been completed through this country ; a 
line of communication being opened with the 
coast, the peasants are enabled to procure 
sand and sea-weed for manuring the soil; 
flourishing farms appear, where a few years 
ago was an idle waste, substantial cottages 
have replaced the mud cabins, and, in addi- 
tion to the enjoyments of unrivalled scenery, 
the tourist may now enjoy the more delight- 
ful sight of a peasantry rapidly advancing in 
comfort, in morals, and in all the elements 

of social happiness. 

Glorious would be the consummation, if 
such scenes became common through the 
three kingdoms; and nothing seems more 


truly valuable publication for which we stand 
indebted to Sir Henry Parnell. 


———w 


Heath's Book of Beauty, 1834. Edited 
by the Countess of Blessington. London: 
Longman & Co. 


We have already said, that of all the names 
adopted by booksellers or by authors, the 
‘ Book of Beauty’ is the most audacious. The 
lady editor, whose portrait graces the vo- 
lume, is indeed beautiful; and had it been 
so named in reference to her, the compliment 
would have merited praise. But Heath’s 
book was a Book of Beauty in the hands of 
others, before it pressed the charms of the 
Countess into its service; and as it professes 
to owe its attractions to creations of loveli- 
ness by the pencil, we may proceed to ex- 
amine its claims to the title, without offend- 
ing beauty which belongs to the peerage. 
There are doubtless several engaging faces 
among the nineteen which are preserved 
among the poetry and prose of this volume, 
as specimens of flowers and plants between 
the leaves of an herbal; but few of them can 
conscientiously be called beautiful; and many 
are the reverse. Lady Blessington herself 
is fair to look on : there is considerable sweet- 
ness in the ‘Francesca’ of Boxall; some- 
thing pleasing in the ‘ Isidora’ of Chalon; 
but the most charming of all is Chalon’s 
‘ Phoebe’: it is more like one of Reynolds's 
than any picture we have lately seen. On 
the whole, though certainly not a ‘ Book of 
Beauty,’ this second volume is an improve- 
ment on the first. 

Among the artists who supplied the pic- 
tures for the “ Book,” we observe none with 
titles—ordinary hands furnished the Beauty : 
the verse and prose come mostly from higher 
quarters. We have a story by Lord Castle- 
reagh, poetry by Lord Morpeth, and no less 
than eight pieces of verse and prose by the 
Countess of Blessington herself. Sundry 
members of parliament, teo, find room to 
give their sentiments an airing ; and of po- 
pular authors we have Bulwer, Galt, Landor, 
and the author of ‘ Miserrimus.’ We must 
give honour to whom honour is due: there 
is a picture of a Scottish girl drawn by the 
pencil of Viscount Castlereagh, which, though 
somewhat oppressed with words, is much 
more vivid than the portrait which it pro- 
fesses to embody; not so ‘Phabe; or, my 
Grandmamma’ West,’ by Smith: the mix- 
ture of the arch and the beautiful which 
makes up Chalon’s ‘ Phebe,’ is by no means 
equalled in the following poem, though the 
latter has its merits :-— 

Ah, Phoebe! how slyly, love’s arrow to barb, 
You’ve Seton down stairs in your grandmamma’s 
garb; 








Your ringlet-graced head, and your stomacher flat, 

The cut of your cloak, and the bend of your 
hat, 

Your flounce and your furbelow, all have confessed 

Your masquerade likeness to Grandmamma West, 


That necklace of coral I’ve seen all afloat 

(Ere wrecked by old ‘lime) on your grandmamma’s 
throat ; 

Her hands, alike gazed on by dandies and boors, 

I’ve seen her fold often as now you fold yours ; 

While crowds have around her at Ranelagh 

ressed, 
Allured by the beauty of Grandmamma West. 


| Hold, Phoebe! thou archest of heart-stealing girls ; 
Thy hat, and thy cloak, and thy lace, and thy 
pearls, 
Must not be cast off, till the painter shall trace 
Thy rainnent antique, and thy juvenile face, 
With thy r and flounces that once gave a zest 
q * now-waning charms of your Grandmamma 
| West. 








' *Tis done! now becone; and remember that time, 
} By steps siow and sure, is corroding your prime; 





= —_—__—__—__ oo 
— 


An era shall come, spite of hopes and of fe 

When Phoebe shall be what she now bat oA 
A tidy old woman, arrayed in her best, 
A counterfeit true of her Grandmamma West, 


Walter Savage Landor is here with his 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ : of these the one 
most to our liking, is that between Philip I] 
and Dona Juana Coelho. : 


Our young ladies who are inclined to 
amuse themselves with the affections of the 
deserving, would do well to read ‘The 
Coquette,’ by Lady Blessington : the tale js 
too long for extracting whole, and we cannot 
consent to maim it. The same fair hand 
supplies us with verses to ‘ Matilda, Sketch. 
ing,’ which, though not equal to the prose of 
‘The Coquette,’ are not without merit. Per. 
haps the most striking contribution is a poem 
called ‘Epochs,’ by Mr. Bulwer: it is easy 
and gracetul—strong and glowing. The fol- 
lowing passages will awaken many remem- 
brances among our readers :— 


ut there was one at length I met— 
1’ve not forgot the meeting yet! 

I loved her at first sight; and though 

I fondly loved, | knew not so; 
For she was like some saint above, 
And seem’d too beautiful to love. 

I say, then, that the fire I felt 
Was adoration—and I knelt, 

Knelt with a holy zeal that none 
Should know but for th’ Almighty One. 
But soon some shades of earthly feeling 
Came o’er that pure devotion stealing :—~ 
For there are moments when the spirit— 
‘The purest, best—seems to inherit 

Some darker feelings of the heart,— 
‘The birthright of its grosser part. 


*Twas in an hour such as we find 
A summer evening leaves behind, 
We were alone—no cold eye near, 
And nought but our own selves to fear, 
The lamp which lit the chamber cast 
A ray like Memory’s o'er the past, 
Which gives all things a sadder hue, 
And yet will make them lovelier too. 

We lifted (‘twas so fair a night) 
The curtain that kept out the sight 
Of those bless’d orbs that live on high, 
Breathing God’s glory through the sky. 
1 gazed upon the scene before me ; 
And, as its mystery crept o’er me, 
My bounding spirit fondly went 
Up to its native firmament ; 
And I exclaimed, “ Oh! wouldst thou, oh 
Wouldst thou not die, if we could go 
From this earth’s dimness up to share 
One of those bright worlds shining there ?— 
Say, wouldst thou not?”? I paused, ashamed 
Of the wild wish that I had framed ; 
And casting down my eyes, they met 
Her own sweet eyes—I see them yet, 
Gently mysterious as they were— 
‘The sight was more than mine could bear; 
1 dared not trust another look, 
But where she sat my seat I took. 
A tale there was on either cheek ; 
But we sat mute, and could not speak,— 
So much had thoughts of evil made 
Our voices of themselves afraid. 


And months have gone since then—and there 
She sits with that sweet sorrowing air, 
More loose than wont her golden hair; 
And in those eyes, downcast and dim, 
Some tears, like dew-drops, trembling swim ; 
Her cheek is on her hand reclined, 
And paler than you hoped to find ; 

And by her side the book, the flowers, 
So cherish’d in more careless hours, 
The casket, whose lone cells contain 
Those letters read to read again, 

And aye bedew’d with precious tears,— 
What, gentle lady, are thy fears? 

Nay, canst thou idly dream that he, 

So loved, will prove untrue to thee ?— 
What! false to such an angel-face— 
False to such tenderness and grace? 
No; though he stray’d from all beside, 
Ne’er will he quit thy gentle side. 

He swore so once—he swears so now, 
And Heaven be witness to the vow ! 


This book must be looked upon asa pretty 
Annual: it is of a gossamer kind of mann 
REREAD is judgment refers to its art 
facture; and this judgment refers to 
as well as to its literature. 
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Veber den Zustand der Heilkunde und ueber 
die Volkskrankheiten, in der Europaischen 
und Asiatischen Tirkei, von F. W. Oppen- 
heim, Doctor der Medicin und Chirurgie, 
&e.—[On the State of Medical Science, 
and on the National Diseases in European 
and Asiatic Turkey. By F. W. Oppenheim, 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery, &c.] 
Hamburg: Perthes and Besser ; London, 
Rich, 

Ir has long been remarked, that, of all travel- 
Jers, physicians had the best opportunity of 
observing the manners, feelings, and opinions 
of oriental nations; and few have, in this 
respect, been more fortunate than Dr. Oppen- 
heim, who professionally accompanied the 
invading Russian army in the last war, and 
was afterwards employed by the Grand Vizier. 
He is evidently a clever, intelligent man, and 
appears to have made good use of the advan- 
tages thus afforded him; his book, although 
too medical to be adapted to, or fit for, the 
general reader, is valuable, as well to those 
who wish to study human nature, as to those 
who love to enjoy a laugh at the absurdities 
of their neighbours. 

We shall begin our translation with an 
account of the situation and character of a 
Frank Physician in Turkey :— 

The Turk considers the native Christian as 
his inferior, and can seldom conquer his con- 
tempt sufficiently to place full confidence in him. 
On the other hand, over the Frank, who stands 
under a differentjurisdiction, he knows that he 
has no power ; and, in a country where the right 
of the strongest prevails, this alone gives a mate- 
rial advantage. But, besides this, every Frank 
is, according to a common Turkish saying, sen- 
sible and well-informed, and the words, Akely 
Frankistan (the sensible Frank-land), are in 
every Turk’s mouth. 

But, proper as this character may, generally 
speaking, be, as a distinction from the ‘Turks, 
it is by no means applicable to the majority of 
Franks practising in Turkey, as will best appear 
from the rank held, and trades exercised by 
many of them in Europe. For instance, amongst 
the regimental physicians were a Maltese, who 
had been a letter-carrier in Corfu, and a Ragu- 
san captain of a ship, who had lost his vessel. 
** * At Smyrna I was called to a consultation 
with a French physician, who had served as 
drum-major in Napoleon’s army. 


Our readers may, perhaps, think, that if 
this be the character of the majority of Frank 
practitioners in Turkey, there is nothing 
very much out of the way in the following 
~— of the mode of bargaining with 
them :— 


If the physician proposes to perform an ope- 
ration (Dr. Oppenheim, be it remembered, is 
both surgeon and physician), it is necessary that 
he should conclude a bargain before the judge, 
hot so much to ensure payment, as, in case of 
an unfortunate result, to secure himself from 
insults, accusations of murder, or individual 
vengeance. Accordingly, the patient, or one of 
his relations, goes with the operator before the 
Cadi, or, in large towns, before the Mufti, who 
gives them a Fetwa, by which the operator is 
acquitted of all blame in case of an unfortunate 
result, and promised a certain sum for the ope- 
tation, only the half of which is paid in case of 
fiilure. The advantages of such a proceeding 
I myself experienced. After the affair of Mo- 
hastir, on the 24th of August, 1830, I performed 
an amputation on a wounded Dehii. He died. 


@ months afterwards, being sent by the 
Grand Vizier to Pristina, to examine some re- 
truits, I was invited to visit the Cadi, 


After 





the usual compliments and courtesies, he asked 
me, “Art thou the Grand Vizier’s physician ? 
Didst thou operate upon the Dehli, Soliman 
Aga, and is he dead?” I answered aflirma- 
tively, and he went on, ‘‘ Here is his father, 
who accuses thee of homicide. Thou hast shed 
his blood, and must atone it.” I was already 
sufficiently familiar with the manners and lan- 
guage of the country not to be frightened, and, 
after a few rough answers, I withdrew, and re- 
ported the affair to the Pasha, who reprimanded 
both accuser and judge. 

It is very different when, without a surgical 
operation, a physician has the misfortune of 
losing a patient by an internal malady. He then 
runs no danger of paying for the lost life with 
his own, unless the deceased have held some 
political office, in which case the family are often 
tempted to revenge upon the physician the 
loss of their income. Otherwise, the family is 
soon consoled: Fate had appointed this hour 
for the death of the deceased; and, as he is 
gone to Paradise, death is, to him, no mis- 
fortune. 


The note appended, respecting the death 
of official personages, whose legal heir is the 
Sultan, relates a characteristic anecdote :— 


The father of the present Pasha of Uskiip was 
taken ill six years ago, and the body physician 
of the Grand Vizier (my informant) saw him 
as he lay in the last agonies, and foretold to the 
sons his immediate death. They replied, ‘‘ No, 
no! if it be the will of God he shall live yet 
longer.” They, however, declined the ill-boding 
physician’s future visits, removed the invalid to 
a remote, quiet wing of his seraglio, and suffered 
only a few old and confidential slaves to attend 
upon him. The sick man died, probably the same 
day. The sons buried him under the floor of 
the room in which he lay, and for four years 
conducted the government in his name, sanc- 
tioning, with his signature, all public documents. 
Physicians were called in from Constantinople, 
and from all parts of the empire; they were 
consulted upon the invalid’s case, but not per- 
mitted to see him, upon the plea, that he would 
neither endure the sight of a physician, nor take 
any medicine. The physicians were then well 
paid, and dismissed. When the sons had, by 
enormous presents, at length purchased the 
favour of the court, they announced the recent 
death of their father, were confirmed in his 
ottices and dignities, and allowed to retain his 
very considerable fortune. 


The following happily illustrates Moslem 
value for human life :— 


As there is no sort of medical police, the sale 
of poison is, of course, unprohibited ; and thence, 
as also from the ignorance of buyers and sellers, 
casual poisonings are not of rare occurrence. 
The physicians, who keep apothecaries’ shops, 
sell to everybody, without exception, whatever, 
and how much soever is asked for. In open 
boxes and baskets lie, without any order, sugar, 
salts, arsenic, &c. Not only does he who asks 
for the latter article get it; but he who next 
enters the shop, to ask for something else, has 
his goods weighed out to him in the same scale, 
about which, perhaps, more poison remains 
sticking, than would suffice to dispatch him out 
of this world. Besides this, unscrupulous or 
ignorant physicians, who know not how to pre- 
scribe,—and their pupils, who know as little how 
to make up a prescription,—often make fatal 
blunders, at which they afterwards shrug their 
shoulders, and, without any emotion of horror 
or remorse, declare that the patient, who is lying 
in the most frightful spasms and convulsions, 
must be possessed with a devil, whereupon they 
forsake him. The family then summon both 
Turkish Imams and Dervises, and Grecian Papas, 
as there is no knowing whether the devil in 


question be Turk or Greek ; and these spiritual | it untouched by my side. 








operators remain, adjuring and exorcising, until 
the sufferer has breathed his last. 


But still more frequent than accidents like 
these are intentional poisonings; and the native 
physicians yield their ministry to the perpetra- 
tion of such crimes. According to the religious 
opinions of many Turks, crimes of this descrip- 
tion are nowise sinful, inasmuch as he who com- 
mits them only forestalls an enemy, who is 
watching for an opportunity of doing the same 
by him; and also because, if the enemy’s death 
be not pre-ordained by fate, the attempt will, in 
one way or another, fail. If it is horrible that 
the perversion of an article of faith should give 
birth to the thought of such crimes, it is yet 
more revolting to see them carried into efiect 
by Christians, who have no similar palliative. 
Alas! native physicians, who are in the service of 
a rich Turk, a Pasha, or the like, too often lend 
a hand to such deeds; and it is not advisable 
for a conscientious physician to enter the ser- 
vice of a Turkish Grandee, as the rejection of 
such proposals is not unattended with danger 
to himself. My own sad experience in these 
matters determined me to leave Turkey more 
hastily than I should have done otherwise. 


The last Turkish-Albanian campaign was 
decided rather by a series of crafty and villainous 
deeds, than by the moral force and superiority 
of the Grand Vizier. Of open fighting and 
the measuring of physical strength, there was 
scarcely any question. Two of the most power- 
ful adversaries, Whely Bey and Asslan Bey (the 
Lion-Prince), were invited by the Grand Vizier 
to attend a review of the regular troops, whom 
they had not yet seen; they were stationed be- 
twixt two battalions, that, upon the signal being 
given, fired with ball, and—the two enemies were 
put out of the way. * * * 

One evening I chanced, in accordance, in- 
deed, with my duty, but not with my custom, to 
make one of the crowd of courtiers who stood 
with bowed heads and folded hands before the 
Grand Vizier, as he sat alone at table. This 
was a moment at which he was wont to inquire 
the gossip of the day, or himself to make com- 
munications, to which the circle listened with 
some relaxation of the accustomed Moslem 
gravity ; whilst all anxiously awaited the Vizier’s 
signal of dismissal, which would allow them to 
enjoy their own respective repasts. Upon the 
evening in question, he kept me with him after 
his supper was finished—ordered coffee, pipes, 
and the chess-board, and bade me sit down upon 
the divan. All servants were dismissed, and I 
remained alone in the spacious hall with the 
man who expected unconditional obedience from 
his dependents; at whose nod upwards of an 
hundred thousand heads had already fallen. 

We had made a couple of moves on the chess- 
board,¢ when the Grand Vizier looked me 
steadily in the face, and said, ‘“‘ Hekim-Baschi, 
(the title of a physician,) I have enemies—thou 
canst, thou wilt assist me.” Hereupon he gave 
the signal of dismissal: I had no words to an- 
swer, nor, after that signal, was it allowed me 
to speak. I bowed, after the Turkish fashion to 
a superior, with a movement of the right hand 
to the ground, and to my own mouth and fore- 
head, which in Turkish means basch iistiinde, or 
my head upon it—the equivalent of the Frank, 
Your humble servant. 

In haste and agitation I rode home. I had 
but too well understood the Pasha, and clearly 
saw my own danger: I could not obey, and must 
be upon my guard. Two of the most consider- 
able Albanian princes, who mistrusted the Grand 
Vizier’s body physician, had applied in full con- 
fidence to me; the Vizier knew this, and I was 
to dispatch them. I meditated on the speediest 

+ To have taken a couple of whiffs of the pipe given 
me, would have been highly indecent. 1 was to keep 
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means of escaping from the Vizier, and hoped 



























’ pulse, a pair of beautiful white hands were put ; notorious Ali Pasha, which is described as = 
to accomplish it through the grasping and en- | forth, one after the other; and when I desired | the most immoral portion of the Ottom ' 
vious Armenian and Greek banker and secre- | to see the tongue, the invalid raised her veil empire. on Thu 
tary, and large pecuniary sacrifices. sufficiently to enable me to scan the features of : { 0 
Twelve days elapsed, during which I care- | a very lovely brunette, barely twenty years of | This proceeds from the sensuality of the ty. d 
fully avoided not only the Vizier, but all out-of- | age;—but she immediately withdrew herself rannical Ali Pasha, whose favour could only be I 
doors intercourse. When I rose on the thir- | again, like a snail into his shell, and I was now obtained by gratifying his appetites. Accord. I 
teenth morning, my servant brought me, as | requested to leave the room, and address any ingly, pene presented him with their children, 
usual, my pipe and a small Turkish cup of black | further questions to the old woman, who could husbands with their wives, brothers with their Ir i 
cofiee with sugar. I drink; the taste is dis- | inform me on all points. This person then led | S!Sters- (And this in a country where even to ext 
agreeable, and I am sick. With the cup in my | me back to the Selamlick, or the entrance room | ask a man after a wife or daughter 13 @ gross ig: 
hand I hasten to the apothecary, and two | of the master, and again regaled me with coffee | violation of good manners!) ‘The women thus is 
drachms of corrosive sublimate are found re- | and pipes. offered had the name of Ali Pasha stamped upon van 
maining in the sediment. I took emetics, 1 was now led to the Kiaja Bey, who ques- | their arms. Their relations enjoyed his im. tent 
swallowed quantities of whites of eggs, and | tioned me about his wife’s health. I made him mediate protection, and an exemption from the Hir 
recovered. easy upon the subject; and when to his two | Payment of all taxes whatsoever. When the hi 
I had no grounds for suspecting one person | questions of, how soon she would be well, and Pasha was tired of the ladies, he married them ewe 
more than another. The number was great of | whether I must visit her again, I returned the | '° his favourites, and their husbands likewise en. phi 
those who, from fanaticism, envy, fear, or the | satisfactory answers, that the last was unneces- joyed great privileges. Fifty or sixty years of me 
like, wished me away ; and if the order to poison | sary, and health would be fully restored in a such conduct could not but act injuriously upon mq 
me came from a superior, every hand would be | few days, provided my directions were strictly the moral character of the inhabitants 3, accord- kne 
ready to execute it. I at length accomplished | followed, he expressed his perfect satisfaction ingly at —_ the bonds of marriage are nec 
getting a passport from the Vizier, and hastened | by a motion of the head, again entertained me relaxed. * * * evil 
into Greece, leaving behind me considerable | with coffee and pipes—the established mark of When the head-quarters of the Grand Vizier mol 
pecuniary claims. respect; and through his Hasnadar (treasurer) | were at Janina in the autumn of 1830, three ed | 
Such atrocities are so much the order of the | handed me a purse, or 500 piastres. women of — reputation were one morning I 
day, that the expression, ‘a man to be poison- ~ f AAs found murdered in their house. It was soor ; 
ed,” is eh to a wealthy or influential But the Kiaja Bey of ries ran to ascertained, that they had lived in intimacy with om 
man. | be the most liberal of all Sultan Ma nmoud’s | seyeral individuals of the regular troops, and, is ¢ 
This being the case, we cannot much | reformed ‘Turks; in no other harem was our | having received visits from others belonging to Di 
wonder at the precautions which, we are | Doctor allowed such free intercourse with | the bitter enemies of these last, namely the irre- Lor 
told, the ‘Turks employ with respect to me- | his patient. Upon being called to another gular troops, had fallen victims to jealousy ; for pe i 
dicines. ‘They require the physician to ad- | sick lady, he tells us— in Turkey the angry lover revenges himself not t 
minister their drugs in person ; to reseal the | I was received by the husband and the father The. his rival, but fine the object of his love. . : 
vessels containing them, after every dose, | of the invalid, and entertained in the usual way. La a poe the deed could not, even A 
with their own seal; and, in the first in- | When I would have addressed some questions eee SS ae and torture, be dis- - 
. ; ar . _ | covered. The exasperated Grand Vizier ordered the 
stance, either to taste them themselves, or | t? the husband relative to my patient, he an | 
,e f Z ’ ceicinnil Anadis Teanier chines alan Wie tte all women of the same class to be collected and cal 
to exhibit their operation upon a slave. aesing Op Sere ae 1 matters | drowned, (probably tl 2a ee 
6 . Br nor did it signify, as he would himself take me | CTOWneG, (probably thus to prevent their being f 
From several professional visits to harems, | to the invalid, and I should feel her pulse. She murdered by their lovers). Four and twenty atte 
we select the following :— | lay upon mattresses, as in the room before de- females, some of them perhaps altogether mno- Bot 
The favourite wife of the Kiaja Bey (man of | scribed, so thickly covered up and veiled, that cent, pen apn collected, pm shut up ina clois- Ro: 
business) of the Pasha of Adrianople, had been it was impossible to suspect the presence of a aa to await the moment of execution. lick 
indisposed for three days, and the Pasha, who | human body amidst that bulky mass of cushions, : The catastrophe however our Doctor hap- mo 
had the greatest confidence in me, assured the | mattresses, and shawls. Questions there were pily succeeded in preventing, when the Grand ten 
husband that I could certainly cure, if per- | none; but after I had seated myself by the side | Vizier had cooled. ak 
mitted to visit her. The Kiaja Bey, without | of the invalid, the husband said, “ Here is the We conclude with a few words touching up¢ 
seeing me himself, ordered his IHarem-Kiaja | physician ;”” and then, from amidst the cushions, po sitet. ie enn Mitiasiiiell tal b 
(the guardian of his women) to conduct me into | a hand was stretched out, so wrapped up in a at Binge wig dr splipemainges yy ~eseptael 4 — 
the harem. ‘The abode of the women stood at | white cloth, as to leave, in the region of the key by the nick-name of Theriaki, which - 
the distance of a full half mile from the Kiaja | wrist, just so much uncovered skin as might | S¢¢™s to mean, lovers of excitement. the 
3ey’s own. We at length reached a low door, admit of two fingers being placed upon the Opium-eaters, or Opiophagi, as our German, Mr 
at which my conductor knocked ; it was opened, | pulse. This done, I was taken away again; and | either classically or medically, designates them, inu 
and we passed through it into a garden, in which | as there remained much which it was indis- | usually begin with from half a grain to two wh 
vas an airy pavilion, with a magnificent basin | pensable that I should know, my every question | grains, and gradually increase the dose to two tati 
of water, and a refreshing fountain, Here I | occasioned a message into the harem, to procure | drachms a day, and upwards. ‘They swallow it Th 
was desired to sit down, and served with pipes | the requisite information. Thus did an hour | in pills, but cannot drink with them, under us, 
and cofive, whilst notice was given of my arrival. | elapse ere J could learn whether the invalid | penalty of a violent colic. Sometimes, to make it by 
In a quarter of an hour I was led through the | slept well, whether she suffered from heat, from | more palatable, it is mixed with various syrups, for 
garden to another door, which my companion | thirst, Xe. &c. which lessen its intoxicating quality. It is then " 
opened, and where I was received by a veiled | Upon this occasion the husband secured, either eaten with a spoon, or dried into lozenges, Ind 
woman,—the female superintendent and porter) by his own presence, the invisibility of his and stamped with the words Mask Allah (the wiih 
of the harem. She led me through another wife, But when such was not the case, Dr. work of God). the: 
garden to the building appropriated to the Oppenheim assures us, that, generally speak- | _ The action of the opium appears in an hour pro 
women, where a crowd of children and female ine. young and pretty women were sufij- | OF two, and lasts, according to the dose and the : 
slaves, white and black, were running about, al ‘illine aes i Castles eties olin _, | temperament of the individual, four, five, or six Thi 
and peeping curiously from behind curtains. oe y, Hp — igs ; ql s 't wo “ wh MPS? | hours. The effect, in those who are accustomed . 
At length the sick room was opened to me—a | O their charms; and that those who were | ,, it, is a high degree of excited inspiration, bef 
pretty little chamber hung with red, the blinds most rigidly scrupulous as to the closeness (Query, trance?) described by the Theriaki a sive 
of which were carefully closed. ‘The invalid | of their veils, were the old and the ugly, the most exquisite enjoyment. * * * geo 
lay on mattresses, on the well-carpeted floor, to which class it should seem belongs in When two drachuss fail to seeduce thi dedell nor 
beside the divan, and was so completely covered | Turkey almost every woman turned of thirty. | getiohtful latenication, phe sem sublimate, to cire 
from head to foot with a white cloth, that no That a detected lapse from chastity in the the p eng Te of ten grains is mixed with the the 
dire se Ae re saan was ~—- i | inhabitants of the harem, is almost always opium. * * , cou 
directed to place myself on one end of the wns ith den : aders % , F , oa hia ti 
divan; the dota. attendants were dismissed, paenes om _ ms ag ogee ae A determined opium-eater is easily known. onl 
4 . bably aware; but it is not so generally | q 1 bodv, a sallow vellow skin, tremors tica 
and, except myself and my interpreter, no one nism Chat wennen of tates diti A . wasted body, a sallow yellow skin, hi 
remained in the room but the two children of ~ a thahees Ferlor condition are | of the limbs, a distorted spine, and dead, deep: — 
the invalid, of four and five years old, and the equally liable to such a fate; and that It 13, | sunk eyes, mark him out at first sight. He eats wan 
old matron. The questions I now put tomy 1 fact, if we understand our Doctor aright, next to nothing; the powers of body and mind cess 
patient were answered through the veil without suspended over the heads of all females of | are gone. Nervous spasms follow, that opium atio 
any hesitation or prudery, even when they were equivocal character. In illustration of this | cannot allay. Tew that begin early reach theit due 
of thekind that annoy and distress our European subject, he gives us a curious anecdote that | fortieth year. gree 
ladies, Upon my expressing a wish to feel the occurred at Janina, the capital of the late — the 
tion 
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Illustrations of the Botany and other branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalayan 
Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. 
By J. Forbes Royle, Esq. 4to. Part I. 
London: Parbury & Co. 


Ir is delightful to see how rapidly science is 


extending itself over India, and with what | 


igantic strides our knowledge of the Natural 
istory of that splendid country is ad- 
yancing. Indian officers are no longer con- 
tented with returning home enriched with 
Hinda and Malayan gold, but they bring 
what is far more precious in the eyes of the 
philosopher, great stores of knowledge con- 
nected with every department of scientific 
inquiry. It would almost seem, in fact, as if 
knowledge advanced as wealth receded ; the 
necessary result of which must in time in- 
evitably be the re-appearance of riches in a 
more permanent form than revenue extract- 
ed from the hoards of Indian princes. 
Independently of all other circumstances, 
much of the merit of bringing about the de- 
sirable change to which we have thus alluded, 
is due to the munificence of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, who 


have of late years not only supported, in the | 





most ample manner, all inquiries into the | 
natural productions of the territories beneath | 


their sway, but have shown themselves the 
true patrons of science by the princely aid 
they have granted their officers in the publi- 
cation of the result of their investigations. 
Among the branches of science to which 
attention has been hitherto paid in India, 
Botany stands pre-eminent: the works of 
Roxburgh, Colebrooke, Buchanan, and Wal- 
lich, are too well known to require to be 
more than alluded to; besides these, a Sys- 
tematic Account of the Plants of the Penin- 
sula is announced by Dr. Wight; another, 
upon those of Java, has long been preparing 
by Messrs. Horsfield and Brown; and we 
have now before us, though last far from 
the least, the very remarkable publication of 
Mr. Royle; a work, of which it is not too 


| Stories of the Study, 


much to say, that it is indispensable to all | 


who would acquire a knowledge of the vege- 
tation, climate, and soil, of the north of India. 
The first part only of this work is yet before 
us, but if we are to judge of the remainder 
by such a specimen, it would be difficult 
for us to speak too highly of its merits. 

The great defect of the botanical books on 
India is, that they consist too much of tech- 
nical details, and too little of general views; 
they are better adapted to the student or the 
professed botanist than for the mass of the 
world who search for general information. 
This is by no means the case with the work 
before us; for the first part consists exclu- 
sively of a detailed but masterly view of the 
geographical distribution of the plants of the 
northern and adjoining provinces, and of the 
circumstances of climate which interfere with 
the general laws observed to prevail in other 
countries. ‘This is a matter which is not 
only of scientific interest, but of great prac- 
tical importance ; for all calculations of the 
chances of success in the introduction of 
valuable plants from other climates must ne- 
cessarily be formed upon a correct appreci- 
ation of the many conflicting influences pro- 
duced by soil, or such secondary causes as 
great rivers, extensive forests, the vicinity of 
the Ocean, the direction and relative eleva- 
tion of mountain ridges, or wide tracts of dry 








and heated sandy wastes. Thus, about Del- 
hi, the capital of northern India, none of the 
most tropical forms of the Indian Flora, such 
as Anonacee, Guttifere, and Strychnee, are 
found; on the contrary, owing “ to the open- 
ness of the country, and exposure to winds 
which pass over extensive lakes in the vici- 
nity, a greater degree of cold is produced in 
winter than we should otherwise expect.” 
Accordingly, the vegetation is in many re- 
spects more of a northern character than 
either the latitude or the elevation of Delhi 
would have led us to expect. Nevertheless, 
“to show the effects of protection and cul- 
ture, Xanthochymus dulcis may be adduced 
as a remarkable instance ; this tree, which is 
found only in the southern parts of India, 
and which would not live in the more ex- 
posed climate of Saharunpore, exists as a 
larger tree in the garden of the King of 
Delhi; but here, surrounded by the nume- 
rous buildings within the lofty palace wall, in 
the midst of almost a forest of trees, with 
perpetual irrigation from a branch of the 
canal which flows through the garden, an 
artificial climate is produced, which enables 
a plant, even so sensitive of cold as one of 
the Guttifere, to flourish in the open air at 
Delhi, where it is highly prized, and reported 
to have milk thrown over its roots, as well as 
its fruit protected from plunder by a guard 
of soldiers.”” 

It is such details as this which really give 
the distant stranger the means of judging 
correctly of the anomalies which he meets 
with unexplained in the works of those who 
do not look at nature with a philosophic eye. 

We have not room for extracts; nor, if 
we were to give them, would they be very 
useful, without being extended to an incon- 
venient length. We shall, therefore, only 
add, that the work is illustrated with good 
coloured figures of plants, animals, anc other 
objects of Natural History. 





By John Galt, Esq. 
London: Cochrane & M‘Crone. 

Whatever other merits Mr. Galt may have, 
he has assuredly the pen of a ready writer— 
he pours forth volume after volume, with a 
facility that is truly wonderful. The present 
work contains no less than fifteen tales; one 
of them, however, is far more important than 
the others, and occupies one half the whole 
work. It is called ‘The Lutherans,’ and is 
an attempt, we are informed, to exhibit by a 
story, the spirit of the Reformation in the 
Church, which prevailed about the period in 
which the incidents are laid (1520). The 
story is wanting in interest—it drags its 
slow length along, and we havea sort of 
episodical talking, with a division of the 
whole into fifty-nine chapters, as if for the 
sole purpose of deferring the conclusion. ‘The 
characters, however, are naturally drawn, or 
rather sketched ; and as many, and of some 
promise, come before us for no intelligible 
purpose, and depart * and make no sign,” we 
cannot but believe that we have here the 
dramatis personze of a work in which the 
author had intended more fully to develope 
his feclines. Some of the other tales are 
more in Mr. Galt’s peculiar manner. ‘The 
Dean of Guild’ is an account of a worthy 
man who, during the Reform fever, travels to 
London, at the expense of the corporation, 
to see what was likely to be the issue, and 


3 vols. 





has interviews with the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl Grey, and Lord Brougham, in which 
his own simplicity is made laughably mani- 
fest. ‘The Jaunt,’ too, is an excellent idea, 
told with a great deal of quiet humour. ‘ The 
Greenwich Pensioner’ is another very natural 
tale—from this we shall make our extracts. 

“ Long ago, when America belonged to Eng- 
land, and we had beat the French in all the 
four quarters of the globe, the Virginy trade 
was briskest in the Clyde; and my father, who 
was an Engiish sailor, went to look for bread at 
a town called Greenock, in the west of Scotland, 
where he was told berths were plentiful, and 
sailors in request. * * * My father was a 
brave, rattling lad, and whenever he came home 
off a voyage, we had—that is, my mother and 
me—shining times of it; for he liked to make 
his glittering money fly, like the dust in a sum- 
mer’s day, saying blithely, when my mother 
thought him over spirity, that it was more in the 
scattering than the gathering that right seamen 
made their valuations. She was a fair and gen- 
tle woman; and I thought, because she spoke 
the English, that she was surely come of some- 
thing o’er the common; for the generality speak 
a horridible lingo in Greenock. However that 
may be, I forget now where we came from, and 
she died before I was four years old, so it is no 
wonder; but I cannot forget herself; she was, 
I think, the most of a lady I ever seed—so sweet 
and so pleasant! Sure am I, had she been ac- 
quaint with the queen, she would have been 
ta’en on for a maid of honour, or else have had 
her fortune made. But she died, and was buried 
in the west kirk-yard; I carried her head by 
the coflin string; for I was a little boy, and my 
father was on the sea. 

“At night I missed her, for she lay aneath 
the yird, and would not come, though I grat 
sore, and said the burial bread they gied to pacify 
me was dreadful, and I wanted her to pree’t. 
But the young heart, though it may prove 
drowdy afterwards, stots up when cast down by 
the hand of misfortune. I soon forgot my kind 
and loving parent, nor did I see my fine, merry 
father any more; for the ship he was in was 
lost, in the hame-coming, in the Bay of Glen- 
luce, and he, with the captain and another man 
were plucked from the boom by a billow, and 
carried away by the wave. 

“Thus it came to pass that I was bequeathed 
an orphan to the christianity of the neighbours ; 
and old Janet, as the widow was called, took me 
for an amous, saying often, though she was a 
bare woman, that ‘He who took the pains to 
make the creature would surely provide for it ;’ 
adding, ‘ the rich might buy braw cleeding, but 
the poor had of Nature the comfort of the warm 
heart. 

“ Being thus taken ben by Janet, who had but 
her wheel for a bread-winner, and the kirk ses- 
sion for her almoury, I became to her, as she 
often said, as she kissed me in the gloaming, 
when it grew ower dark to spin, the sugar in 
her cracket cup of life, ‘which the Lord had 
been pleased to mask wersh, wersh and thin!’ 

“‘When I was grown up froma bairn toa 
callan, 1 was sent to aschool, for which grannie, 
as by this time I had learnt to call old Janet, 
paid a penny a week to the master;—I mind 
the rate well, because not being used to hain for 
the cost, she had only a halfpenny, and I was 
sent to borrow another from the neighbours; 
but they had none to lend, the hearing of which 
made her, with the tear in her eye, go to the 
family below, and tell her stress. When she 


got the penny made up, she brought it to me to 
take, saying ‘what would come of the poor, if 
there was na a Lord in the heavens!’ However, 
with anettle anda thole, she braught me up, 
and in course of nature got me made a cabin- 
boy, with Captain Crosstrees, in the tobacco 
trade; aud her house was my home till she 
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died in the winter after, and left me alone in the 
world, with a Bible, which was in the session 
roup spared for a residue; indeed, they would 


have roupit even that, but she was in the way of 


calling it Billy’s book, which made a neizhbour 
woman tell the unctioneer that it was all m, 
heritage. 

“It is a heartsome thing for a friendless 
orphan to be a sailor-boy ; for if he behave him- 
self he makes friends of all on board.” 


Here he learned navigation, and was 
taught to take observations, and became an 
active, clever seaman. On their return home 
a press-gang came on board, and he volun- 
teered to serve to save another, “‘ who was no 
a year married, and was very vogie with the 
thought of seeing his young wife.” 


“ Being taken to the Savage at the tail of the 
bank, we were not long on board till soon it was 
known, fore and aft in the sloop of war, how I 
had entered without the bounty : all the officers 
came and spoke to me; even the captain, when 
he came off to dinner, was told the whole tot of 
the story, and he made me on that very day the 
captain of the fore-top, which gave the men 
under me great contentation, for all the crew 
were well pleased to hear how I had come to save 
Robin, and for nothing. 

“That was my first step of promotion, and 
every one told me that I must get on, for I was 
then a steady and a tight lad, and having both 
my arms, was willing, brisk, and handy. * * * 

“Some few days after this fracas, the Savage 
sailed with all the pressed men, to man the 
king’s ships at Plymouth, and of course I went 
with her, being the captain of the fore-top. * * 

“ At the time that the Ajax was ready for sea, 

: signs of war were very heartening, and it 
v .s said that the Queen of France had sent our 
King’s wife a diamond stomacher, which, as the 
French are well known all the world over for 
having false hearts, was to every sailor in the 
Ajax a sure proof that a war would soon ensue; 
so with this hope we put to sea, but it was all 
to no purpose—we sailed up and down like a 
fish in the water, and met with nothing so war- 
like as a drove of pellocks that were tumbling, 
like wull-cats, heads over heels in the sunny 
calm of a blessed evening in June. 

“At this time I made a reflection, saying to 
myself, that unless a man had the good luck to 
be placed in a jeopardy, it could never be 
known how he would stand it; so I put down 
the sedition of my thoughts, and would have 
been content with my mediocrity; but I was 
never rated on the books of Fate to be an ad- 
miral, or ordained to taste such a beverage as 
glory. 

“One day, when I was holding on by a sheet, 
a marlin-spike from aloft fell, and the thick end 
happening to be downwards—in other words, 
head foremost—it struck my left arm just at the 
elbow, and smashed the bone, so that the doctor 
was obliged to saw it off to save dear life, by 
which, while it was healing, I lost some of the 
bravery of my thoughts; and now and then, 
when in the fog, I had no fair-weather fancies 
in thinking how it had pleased Providence to 
cast me away on the shores of sin and misery ; 
but still I called to mind how be it is for all, 
that the King had built Greenwich for sailors, 
though I thought myself too young for a berth 
there. 

“My messmates, seeing me not so hearty 
sometimes when I looked at my stump, made 
me think cheerily, by telling of officers they 
knew who had lost a fin as well as me, and yet 
would serve the king like men, and never lost 
their promotion, saying, that in course of nature, 
while a sailor did his duty, it was not in the 
power of the jirst lord to prevent it, far less the 
secretary. ‘Thus, as the ’putation was healing, 


I got into the trades of the mind; and, although 












no longer on the ship’s books as an able-bo- 
died, having carried away the larboard arm, 
there was not one in the crew that knew me 
who did not say he would help me to make up 
the detriment to the king, so that the loss of my 
arm should not be missed in the service—for 
true sailors are right men, and not much sin 
grows on oak plank. To be sure, in their rigs, 
they are sometimes very troublesome to Provi- 
dence, and obligate to look out sharp after them, 
being as thoughtless as small children. 

“Thus it came to pass, I staid in the Ajax, 
and was as handy as a Jack could be who has 
got a mutilation. When I got well, and was 
used to one hand, I grew again into comfort, and 
could beat to windward, and thought so to 
weather cape Fortune, that I was not down- 
hearted. 

“ At last the mounsheers, then, showed their 
colours, which was what every king’s-man long 
expected ; for, being on sea, sailors have a better 
notion of politicals about ships, than the land- 
crabs, for all their jabber, which is the reason 
why we have no need of newspapers to keep us 
right in the fleet. 

“We were in Portsmouth, snug hauled, when 
the orders came to put to sea, with leave to grab 
the French. My eye, such a to-do! Every man 
had a balloon heart and was an admiral of the 
red. The very rigging glowed in the grip, and 
the ship was as playful as a sucking puppy whose 
brothers and sisters are with Davy Jones. In less 
than no time we stood out to sea, the wind right 
aft—every stitch big-bellied, but not enough for 
the impatient Ajax. 

“We bore straight away for Ushant, and had 





not reached sight of the French land when we 
saw a black thief of a lugger coming, cowering 
and skulking along shore. As it was not worth 
the Ajax’s while to step aside, we lowered and 
manned the launch to take possession; and the 
officer in command, seeing my mouth watering 
to go, gave me encouragement, and I was al- 
lowed. 

“Cheerily we rowed, but the enemy was good 
stuff, and as saucy as a well-geared wench on 
the Point. She fired—but we, seeing she would 
be ours, rowed right on, taking no notice. She 
fired again—I felt something, and there lay my 
right-hand in the bottom of the boat grasping a 
cutlass. It was the last shot, and I was hand- 
less :—it was God's pleasure, and I was not con- 
sulted—but there lay the fin, and my trowsers 
were bloody. 

“As the lugger struck immediately after, I 
was not left long to rue the damage ; but being 
a young man, I could only wish, when I thought 
ot the mortification, that it had been my head 
instead of my arm; for I don’t see the use of 
keeping men alive who require another to stow 
away their prog. Howsomever, to belay the tale, 
IT was carried back to the Ajax, and I saw no 
more the cockt-hat a-head that had been so long 
the light-house of my dreams. 

“ When LI was hoisted on board, I did not 
think so many in the ship knew me—even the 
captain came to see me, but he could not light 
the douced hope again, though he told me of 
Greenwich, and that a berth was ready for me 
there. 1 wished at the time he had not so tried 
to cheer me; for I had not till then thought it 
could be no longer doubted I was born to be a 
hulk. 

“ But though for a time, and while the ship 
was at sea, I looked with a hearty face at cala- 
mity, yet, being weak with the loss of blood, I 
often lay in the dark in my hammock, wonder- 
ing, with watery eyes, for what purpose I had 
been made, thinking of old kind grannie, that 
used to call me admiral ; but she sleeps sound in 
the west kirk-yard—and there was mercy in 
that thought, for she could not see my handless 





rms. 
* By-and-by, when our cruize was over, we | 


came again to anchor at Spithead. The next 
day it was ordered to take me on shore, and ag 
I was sitting with a cold heart on the forecastle 
unable to work—for both my hands were away 
—all the beautiful morning of life shone like a 
vision before me, and I thought how magnifi- 
cently the mighty Ajax sailed in quest of vice 
tory. In the triumph of the dream, I forgot that 
my left-arm was then disabled, and I sternly 
grasped the cutlass that I thought was in my 
right; but a stun shot to my heart—the hand 
and the cutlass was for ever gone! It was like 
a Molly to be so womanish, though I could not 
help it, and feeling my cheek grow wet, I lifted 
my arm to wipe it, but the stump was tco short, 
and I could only iet the sorrow faster flow. 

‘When the hour came that I was to be handed 
into the boat—for I could do nothing myself— 
I felt, though I was so helpless, my heart grow 
proud and warm, and I bade my messmates 
good-by as gay as a lark—but I had on a fause 
face ; and when one of them, in heedless regard, 
held out his hand to shake mine, I could but 
look in his face—and turn away my head. 

* At last the boat was ready—the coffin is not 
lowered into the grave with more sadness than 
I was into the boat; and I heard a stranger of- 
ficer who was there say to the captain, ‘ Poor 
fellow !—it was not for this he came for Buntin!’ 
I looked up, and saw it was the midshipman 
that pressed our men off the Point of ‘Toward, 
and was so prime with his prize when he took 
me to the Savage. But grieving’s a folly, and 
the song of ‘ Poor Jack’ being then new, I tried 
to sing it as we rowed towards the shore. 

* As it is melancholious, however, to think of 
these things, I will say no more of them, but 
mention that, in due time, I was landed at this 
place long ago, when I was but two-and-twenty; 
and I am now a grey-haired old man, who is 
obliged to ask a messmate to open to him his 
Bible, till death, that is slow of coming; but 
when it comes, I'll be ta’en away and not 
missed, for IT am but a cumberer of the ground, 
and often sin in saying to myself, that it was 
not right of Providence to give me such a for- 
ward heart, and so untimeously, for so little 
purpose.” 

The other tales are of various merit. As 
the winter is now coming on apace, we 
hope the work may be welcome to many a 
fireside. 








Letters from Switzerland and Italy, during 
alate Tour. Ty the Author of ‘Letters 
from the East,’ &c. London: Bentley. 

Reise durch das obere und mitelere Italien, 
von dem Grafen M. von Moltke. [4 
Journey through Upper and Central Italy. 
By Count M. von Moltke.] Hamburg: 
Perthes & Besser; London, Rich. 

Impressions de Voyage par Alezandre Dumas. 
Paris: Guyot; London, Baiiliére. 

No turnpike road in England can be better 

known than the ordinary routes of tourists 

through Switzerland and Italy. We have 
before said, and we feel it is strictly true, that 
the English reading public are more familiar 
with the lakes of Constance and Geneva, 
than with those of Keswick and Killarney, 
and with Lausanne, Milan, and Florence, 
than York or Harrogate ; and yet, strange as 
it must appear, here are three gentlemen, from 
three several nations, who flatter themselves 
they can beguile the way of allits weariness, 
if any one will but consent to journey with 
them once again. For the readers of the 





Atheneum, we positively decline—but, hav- 
ing done our own melancholy duty, we may 
oficr a brief opinion of the several merits of 
the writers. 
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Mr. Carne is an amiable traveller—staid 

and sentimenial ; his style is like a rail-road, 
it neither rises nor sinks, but keeps “ the 
wen tenor of its way ;” he prattles on with 
ood gentlemanly matter-of-course obser- 
yations, that never disturb the mind by 
awakening thought, nor agitate the heart by 
arousing passion. His amiability, however, 
sometimes borders on weakness, his same- 
ness becomes tiresome, and his measured 
phrases a little prosy. 

The Count starts honestly, by assuring 
the reader, “ that he who seeks novelty in his 
pages, will be disappointed ;” to be sure he 
will. We may, however, add, that future 
travellers will find in his volume some ex- 
cellent advice touching the inns to be sought 
as comfortable, and those to be avoided as 
wretched and exorbitant. 


Alexandre Dumas is exactly the reverse of 
Mr. Carne: he is a romanticist of the wildest 
school ; he seems to care little what he says, 
or how he says it: atone momer:t his conver- 
sation is inspired with the deepest thought 
and feeling, in the next, it is broad farce ; 
no subject comes amiss to him—a theory of 
the earth may be followed by a description 
of a lady's bonnet, and a lament over Napo- 
leon, by directions for trout-fishing ; touch 
on a point of history, he overwhelms you 
with quotations from ponderous chronicles, 
and before you have time to think on what 
has been said, he is deep in the discussion 
of modern politics. This does not exactly 
chime in with the humour of us sober Eng- 
lishmen ; besides, the weather is too gloomy 
just now for his tragic tales, and learning of 
all kinds, historical, scientific, and political, 
we have in abundance from other quarters: 
to some of his amusing anecdotes, therefore, 
we shall confine ourselves, for a laugh is at 
all times welcome. 


Dumas visited Lyons on his road to Switzer- 
land, he found the whole city engaged in the 
controversy of literature versus commerce ; 
some of the young people in that French 
Manchester, having been visited by the 
sprightly demon, who, as Pope says— 

Whispered, ‘* Timon, have a taste.” 


But the old manufacturers were resolved to 
resist an innovation, of which they could nei- 
ther discover the cause nor understand the 
tendency, and their first efforts in the art of 
criticism—criticism in our day having ever 
the precedence of literature—are worthy of 
being recorded :— 

Antony was acted before a numerous audience, 
and as has sometimes happened, in the midst of 
fierce opposition. A merchant and his daughter 
were in a front box, and near them one of the 
young Lyonese authors I have mentioned. 
The father, who had at first appeared to take a 
lively interest in the piece, manifestly cooled 
after the scene between Antony and the mis- 
tress of the inn; the daughter, on the contrary, 
felt, from this moment, increasing emotion, and 
at the last act burst into tears. When the cur- 
tain fell, the father, who had given visible signs 
of impatience during the last two acts, said, 
“Bless me, what a foolish girl you are, to let 
yourself be affected by such stuff.” 

_ “Ah! papa,” said the poor child in confu- 
sion, “forgive me, I know that it is very ri- 
diculous.” 

“Yes, ridiculous; that’s the very word. For 
my part, I cannot conceive how anybody could 
take an interest in such monstrous improba- 


bilities.” 





‘Good Heavens! papa; why it is exactly 
because I find it all so perfectly true.” 

“True! Have you paid any attention to the 
plot?” 

**T have not lost an incident.” 

“‘Good. In the third act then, Antony buys 
a post-chaise. Is it not so?” 

*“ Yes; I remember it.” 

“ And pays ready money for it.” 

**T remember it.” 

“* Very well; he never took a receipt for it.” 


From Lyons we pass to Geneva, the toy- 
shop of Europe, and the plague of the French 
custom-house officers, for the smuggling of 
jewellery is there brought to a system that 
even Argus would be unable to detect—and 
yet the officers are vigilant, as we know by 
experience, having had our carriage literally 
ransacked three times in one day, and been 
charged for the minutest trifle, even down to 
a pound of Bologna sausage. 

When the Count de St. Cricq was director- 
general of the customs, he heard so often of 
this dexterity, thanks to which, the vigilance 
of his agents was continually baffled, that he 
resolved to assure himself personally of the truth 
of what was reported. He went in consequence 
to Geneva, presented himself at the warehouse 
of M. Beautte, bought jewellery to the amount 
of thirty thousand francs, on condition that it 
should be sent free of dv cy to his hotel in Paris. 
M. Beautte accepted the conditions like a man 
accustomed to such bargains ; he only present- 
ed the purchaser with a kind of private bond, 
by which he bound himself to pay five per cent. 
for insurance. The Count smiied, took a pen 
and signed De St. Cricq, Director-General of the 
French Customs ; he then returned the paper to 
M. Beautte, who just glanced at the signature 
and said, “* Monsieur Director of the Customs, 
the articles you have done me the honour of 
purchasing, shall be in Paris as soon as your- 
self.” 

The Count, taking this as a fair challenge, 
scarce gave himself time to eat his dinner, sent 
to order post-horses, and was on his road 
homewards, within an hour or two after con- 
cluding the bargain. 

As he passed the frontier, the Count made 
himself known to the officers, told them of the 
purchase, recommended the most active vigi- 
lance along the entire line, and promised a re- 
ward of thirty Jlowis-d’or to the officer who 
should seize the prohibited goods. Not an 
officer slept for the next three days. 

During this time M. de St. Cricq reaches 
home, enters the house, embraces his wife and 
children, and then goes up to his room to change 
his travelling dress; the first object that attracts 
his attention is a beautiful box, of an unrecog- 
nized appearance, lying on the chimney-piece. 
He goes to it, and reads on a silver plate in- 
serted in the lid, “‘Io M. the Count de St. 
Cricq, Director-General of the Customs ;” he 
opens it and finds the jewellery he had pur- 
chased at Geneva. 

Beautte had, it appeared, a secret under- 
standing with the waiters of the inn, who, while 
aiding the Count’s servants to pack his baggage, 
had slipped in the prohibited box. When they 
reached Paris, the Count’s valet de chambre, 
seeing the beauty of the casket and the pecu- 
liarity of the direction, had placed it on the 
mantel-piece of his master’s apartment. 

At Martigny, our traveller wins the heart 
of his host by a display of learning respect- 
ing the antiquities of that little town, which 
was perfectly overwhelming. The delighted 
host promises that he shall have for dinner, 


a delicacy beyond parallel, a bear-steak, or | 


as M. Dumas calls it, “ un beefsteak d’ours.” 
The traveller returns after visiting a neigh- 


bouring castle, finds the table d’héte full, 
but perceives a private table laid for him- 
self. The promised steak arrives; he tastes 
a morsel, and thinks it delicious, the second 
is still better, after the third he is ready to 
swear that no flesh could be compared with 
that of bear’s. The rest of the story he shall 
tell himself :— 

Three-fourths of the dish had disappeared, 
when my host returned and resumed the con- 
versation. “That animal you are engaged 
with, was a famous beast.”—I replied by a nod. 
—‘ Weighing three hundred and twenty.”— 
“ A good weight,” I answered, without losing a 
single bite. ‘‘ He was not taken without some 
trouble, I assure you.’’—* I can easily believe 
that;” said I, taking the last piece into my 
mouth. “The fellow eat half of the hunter 
that killed him !’”—* Devil take you,” said I, 
‘to joke in that way with one who has just 
dined off him.”—* I assure you, I do not joke 
in the least; what I tell you is true.” 

Whereupon the host gives a very graphic 
account of the bear hunt, so very interesting, 
that, long before its conclusion, the circum- 
stances of the dinner are forgotten. 


Mont Blanc is a subject so completely 
hackneyed, that we shall pass lightly over 
Dumas'’s visit to that locality ; there is some 
truth in the covert satire of the following 
dialogue :— 

“ Now,” said the guide, “ do you wish to visit 
the Garden ?”—“ What is the Garden ?”—* It 
is a little tongue of verdant soil, triangularly 
shaped, situated in the north of the glacier of 
Taléfre, and forming the lowest part of those 
pointed summits called the Red Pinnacles. 
Do you see them below 2?” 

“ Yes, very well; and what are we to do 
there ?” 

“ Nothing in the world.” 

“ Why go there then?” 

“Merely to say that one kas been there; 
that’s all.” 

“ Well, my friend, I willnot say it, and there’s 
an end of the matter.” 

While viewing /a mer de glace, Dumas 
was attacked with sudden giddiness ; he caught 
hold of the guide’s arm, and said, “ Let us 
leave this place.” 

Payot looked at me: “ You really appear very 
pale,” he said. 

“T do not feel at all well.” 

“ What's the matter with you then ?” 

“© T am sea-sick.” Payot burst out laughing, 
I could not refrain from following his example. 
“Come,” said he, “ you cannet be very bad 
when you laugh: drink a sup, and that will 
set you right.” 

The scenes in the Monastery of St. Ber- 
nard are less to our taste than any part of 
the volume. There is too violent a contrast 
between the Parisian belles dancing the galo- 
pade, and the ghastly relics of mortality in 





the charnel-house of the monastery ; the 
attempt to unite both subjects in one picture, 
produces an effect very painful, and even dis- 
gusting. 

It would be an easy task to enumerate ten 
thousand sins against good taste, and even 
| proper feeling, according to our English no- 
| tions, committed by Dumas, and it would be 
just as difficult to find either crime in the 
sober propriety of Mr, Carne; but somehow 
or other, we vastly prefer the Frenchman: 
your good sort of people are very tiresome: 
| it is a great fault not to have a fault. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* The Bard of the Sea-Kings, with other Poems,’ 
by E. L, Montagu.— Against the utterers of mag- 
x‘ficent nothings, we have zealously set our face, 
but we have never been slow to recognize and 
welcome all who had the right material in them. 
We are not, in fact, among those who take the 
music of verse for its inspiration, or the lan- 
guage of poetry for the warmth and ecstacy of 
the muse. We are great admirers of simpli- 
city of style, of natural sentiments, and what- 
ever is modest and unaffected, and, there- 
fore, though we cannot praise these poems very 
highly, we have been well pleased with them. 
They are evidence of right feeling and refined 
taste ; there is nothing gaudy and meretri- 
cious about them, which is the prevailing error 
of young poetesses. Some of the minor poems, 
indeed, deserve still higher praise, and, that we 
may not leave all to assertion, we will quote 
two stanzas from ‘ The Maiden’s Dream.’ 

There came a voice unto mine hour of sleep, 

A sweet and solemn voice, like those gone by, 

Whose faintest music in our souls we keep, 

Albeit they wake no echo but a sigh; 

And I did feel a gentle spirit lie 

Upon my heart—where gricf and woe were not; 

And soft kind glances met my tranced eye, 

As press’d again my foot the well-known spot 
Through many a year untrod, yet ne’er to be forgot. 

There flow’d the waters of the glorious river, 

The silver stream, by withies green o’erhung,— 

The joyous stream that wanders on for ever 

Since first its ripple to the daylight sung, 

Or tuned the reeds that to its sides had clung! 

Softly along my native banks did come 

A welcome step, those wild-wood paths among; 

And mine were planted there—no more to roam, 
For in the bowers of old 1 made myself a home. 


* Saint Monday, a Poem, by the Author of The 
Mechanic’s Saturday Night.’—The sound of na- 





ture is here. The poet has attuned his verse to | 


the sharpening of saws and the clanking of ham- 
mers, and assuredly cares little for offending the 
ear of the muse. He sometimes, however, 
slides into a careless and rude sort of harmony 


—nor is he wanting in rough pictures of human | 


life. 
The sabbath’s past, the bells around are chiming 

St. Monday morning’s welcome far and wide ; 
The sun the azure arch of heav’n is climbing, 

The dim mechanics to their labour glide. 

All nature smiles, but the poor artisan ; 

Alas! he smiles not, but looks pale and blank, 
Subdu’d, and spiritless, and less than man, 

For poverty, and labour’s dungeon dank 
Have vanquish’d in his soul all sense of manhood’s rank. 
Now thronging from all quarters round about, 

Mechanics come, their little sons too, they, 

Scantily clad, and tremblingly turn out 
As “errand boys,’’ for errand boy’s poor pay. 
The wife too, she must charing go; and worse 
Than all, her little infant must be left 
To scramble ’mong the ashes, of its nurse 
And its sweet milk, for many hours bereft: 
Oh! then with mother’s woe the mother’s heart is cleft. 
Through garret, shed, and subterranean den, 
oarse sounds of enginry now deeply boom, 

The welkin too is fill’d with ‘hum of men” 

And sounds of hammer, anvil, forge and loom. 
The iron ’s welded, and the wedge is driven; 

With hungry speed the rattling shuttle flies; 
The metal’s melted, and the timber riven ; 
And labour with his pow’rs herculean plies, 
And savagely his strength on brute and human tries. 
Hark ! hark! the fact’ry bells to breakfast ring ; 

O, ’tis a welcome and enliv’ning peal : 
Aside their heavy tools the workmen fling, 

And leisurely await the coming meal: 

They wait not long, for, see ! the household crumb 

The careful wife brings, and the congou thin ; 

And then for fathers, brothers, trudging come, 

The little children with their pots of tin, 
And a tin case to keep the toast-and-butter in. 

On this eventful day the ’prentice is let loose; 
the steadiest workmen are not expected to attend 
to work, and the pale mechanics wander out to 
seek pleasures where they may be found. 
have praised worse verses than the following 
—the picture they contain is a true one. 
Behold! without the Cat and Bagpipes waiting, 

A little girl of neat and modest dress, 

Slowly she paces, the dull moments dating, 

As if she look’d for one among the press, 

Who had not kept his time with her ;—but, see ! 





| Writings, by the Rev. J. J. Blunt.’ 
We | 


Her eyes, her looks, are fill’d with sudden light: 
She spies the Youth for whom she waits, and he 

Beholds the lass he loves, and, at the sight, “ 
Toward her hastens on with love’s demeanor bright. 
He was a ’prentice youth of lowly home, 

And she a humble tradesman’s child, and they 
Had made appointment here to meet and roam, 

And taste the sweetness of a holiday. 

To see St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the tomb 

Where Ne tson in his Marble cabin dwells, 
To mount the airy summit of the dome ; 

And see the play at night at Sadler's Wells, 

And all the wonders there, the wond’rous hand-bill tells. 
And now advancing, see! a chosen band, 
In thoughtful and congenial knot they huddle, 
And wander through the City and the Strand, 
T’ enjoy the pleasure of a “ pictures fuddle ” 
A picture shop they gain,—now closely note 

How each unto the glass his visage brings, 

O’er Witkie’s graceful household stuff they gloat, 

And mighty Martin’s high imaginings, 

And admiration then goes round in whisp’rings. 

‘The Martyr's Triumph, Buried Valley, and 
other Poems, by Grenville Mellen.’—There is the 
language of the muse, and some of the feeling 
aiso, in the verses of this American poet: but 
the stanza of Spenser requires corresponding 
rhymes in the fourth and {fifth lines, and most 
of its melody is lost by any change, however 
much it may suit the convenience and ease of 
the poet. 

‘ British and Roman Remains near Axminster,’ 
—What the author had to say has been told 
briefly: he describes what he has examined 
clearly and explicitly: he indulges in no anti- 
quarian speculations, and has no desire to make 
mole-hills into military stations, or sheep-walks 
into Roman ways. He advises all those who 
wish to look out for antiquities, not to go when 
earth is in her summer dress, but when winter 
has made the fields bare and frost is on the 
ground, ‘The outlines of old camps may then, 
he says, be traced, ditches discovered, and ways 
and stations seen. We recommend this little 
book to all antiquarians. The writer, Mr. James 
Davidson, seems a modest, well informed man. 

* Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess 
of Biessington.’—These Conversations appeared 
originally in the New Monthly, and were uni- 
versally acknowledged to be delightful. There 
is a grace and ease in the style, which it seems 
hopeless for men to attempt. Their republica- 
tion in a volume cannot fail to be most welcome. 

‘ Polish Tales, by the Authoress of Hungarian 
Tales.’,—We very cordially welcome a second 
edition of this clever work. Its merit is in the 
many natural pictures it contains of domestic 
life among the heroic and suffering people of 
Poland. Here we are introduced to their homes, 
and their fire-side; we become their associates, 
for better for worse; their hopes are our hopes, 
and with their sorrows we are made deeply to 
sympathize. Mrs. Gore is, we believe, now in 
France: we trust she has not laid aside her 
note-book: a volume or two of sketches of so- 
ciety from her clever pen would certainly be ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

* A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 











by the Rev. M. Stuart, edited by Dr. Hender- | 


son.’—This is a production of great learning and 
inquiry. ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews abounds 


Mr. Blunt acting in conformity with this sug- 
gestion; his work on the veracity of the five 
Books of Moses, is a valuable addition to the 
great body of argument on theside of revelation: 
and the volume now before us may be read with 
profit by every candid inquirer into the doctrines 
of Scripture, as well as the evidence on which 
they rest. No one who has doubts in his mind 
should leave Mr. Blunt’s writings unperused. F 

‘ The Book of Science.’—This work is equally 
delightful and valuable; it contains an able sum. 
mary of the leading principles of the sciences 
and of their most important practical applica. 
tions. Few will give the writer the credit he 
merits for originality of thought both in design 
and execution ; we are, therefore, the wore 
anxious to bestow our praise on the excellence 
of his arrangement, the accuracy of his expla- 
nations, and, what is more valuable, the simpli- 
city of his style. ‘The treatises on Acoustics and 
Harmonics deserve to be particularly mentioned 
as examples of the skill with which abstruse 
science has been made interesting to those 
whom the Greek name might have terrified, 
and intelligible to persons whose mathemati- 
cal education has been neglected. The book 
has one fault, or rather deficiency: it wants 
what is technically called “a taking title.” 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall have yet to learn 
the importance of a name,—a matter, we 
should have supposed, by this time, familiar to 
all publishers. We propose to re-baptize it 
‘««The Boy’s Book of Science,” and, in our qua- 
lity of sponsors, we recommend all who wish to 
bestow on their young friends a cadeau, uniting 
great utility with endless amusement, to present 
them with this work. The author announces a 
second volume ; we beg leave to recommend a 
third to his attention: a preliminary volume 
containing the outlines of scientific arithmetic, 
the first elements of geometry and trigonometry, 
the leading theorems respecting the measure- 
ment of heights and distances, and the best 
practical rules for making maps of limited loca- 
lities. It would be amusement to a boy to mea- 
sure the height of his church steeple, or to draw 
a map of his own street or village; and it would 
be one of the best modes of leading him to cul- 
tivate science. 








TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 
Wuart makes a happy wedlock? What has fate 
Not given to thee in thy well-chosen mate? 
Good sense—good humour ;—these are trivial 

things, 
Dear M—, that each trite encomiast sings. 
But she hath these, and more. A mind exempt 
From every low-bred passion, where contempt, 
Nor envy, nor detraction, ever found 
A harbour yet; an understanding sound; 
Just views of right and wrong; perception full 
Of the deform’d, and of the beautiful, 
In life and manners; wit above her sex, 


| rie . . 
| Which, as a gem, her sprightly converse decks; 


in points which closely refer to important pas- | 


sages in the Old, and to primary doctrines in 
the New Testament. ‘Yo illustrate those, pro- 


found biblical knowledge is required, and the | 


work of Professor Stuart ought to be on the 
list of books consulted by every deep investiga- 
tor of scriptural expression. 


Exuberant fancies, prodigal of mirth, 

To gladden woodland walk, or winter hearth ; 
A noble nature, conqueror in the strife 

Of conflict with a hard discouraging life, 
Strengthening the veins of virtue, past the power 
Of those whose days have been one silken hour, 


| Spoil’d fortune’s pamper’d offspring; a keen sense 


* Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1832—Princi- | 
ples for the proper Understanding of the Mosaic | 





We re- 
member that it was a favourite remark with a 
late Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cam- 


| od f : 
| bridge, that he trusted some rising ‘Theologian 


| 


} 





would carry the line of argument adopted by 
Paley, in his ‘ Hor Pauline,’ into other pro- 
vinces of christian evidence. It was a matter 
of satisfaction to us, to find so able a writer as 


Alike of benefit, and of offence, 

With reconcilement quick, that instant springs 

From the charged heart with nimble angel 

wings ; 

While grateful feelings, like a signet sign’d 

By a strong hand, seem burnt into her mind. 

If these, dear friend, a dowry can confer 

Richer than land, thou hast them all in her; 

And beauty, which some hold the chiefest boon, 

Is in thy bargain for a make-weight thrown. 
C, Lams. 
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THE LONDON UNIVERSITY AND KING’S 
COLLEGE. 

(THe fol - } 

who is entitled to speak with authority. : 

to publish any brief statement in expla- 


following letter has been received from one | 
We shall be | 


t ha! i | 
poo We heartily wish well to both establishments ; | 


and are thoroughly convinced that they will find abun- 
dant patronage, 80 soon as the public mind is awakened 
toa full sense of the advantages they hold out. ‘The 

jetary Schools are the nurseries for these Univer- 
sities, and their influence will shortly be felt.] 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

S1rx,—In Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s book on ‘ England and 
par edition), wherein he states the number of Stu- 
dents entered, in April 1833, at King’s College, thus; 

Regular students .....ssseeeeeeseeeeeee 109 

Occasional ditto in Science and Literature, 196 

Regular Medical Students .........+.+4. 77 


asi Itto = ittO Ls eee eeeeeeee 233 
Occasional di M3 no 


Total .... 615 
Those at the University of London, in February 1833, 
he states thus :— 
Students in Arts and Law .. 148 
Ditto in Medicine .......s.eeeeeeeeessee 253 an 





I have taken the liberty of addressing this 
to you, because it is fair that the truth should be known 








| calls him—first, and the powerful Goethe since, 


concerning the relative success of these two Institutions ; | 


and as you have, on the one hand, not shrunk from 
censuring the method of management formerly adopted 
in the University, you will, | am sure, on the other 
hand, not refuse to correct a misstatement calculated 
to cast a shade on that Institution. A. B. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


By a note now before us, we see with sorrow, 


| that a self-taught and very able man, Edward 


English,’ he has inserted a note (Vol. I. p. 290, | 


As I am personally interested in the University, and | 


as 1 know that the number of attending Medical Stu- 
dents in that establishment nearly trebled those of 
King’s College at the time referred to, | have taken 
some pains to ascertain how Mr. Bulwer could have 
been led into this error, and I find that the printed 
Reports of the two Establishments are his authority ; 
and it has been suggested to me, either that the “ oc- 
casional medical students” of King’s Coilege are old 
perpetual pupils of the Professors of that Establish- 
ment, many of which pupils never entered its walls, 
and, for all the Professors know, may have long been 
dead ; or that they are persons whom curiosity, from 
time to time, attracts to attend one or two lectures. 

This opinion is corrob d by an examination of 
the financial statements of the two Institutions: for it 
appears that the average payment of the 615 students 

King’s College, is only 4/.—a sum insufficient to 
obtain admission to any of the classes which last during 
the whole session: whereas the average payment of 
the 431 students of the University is 162. 

As I was anxious myself to observe the numbers in 
the Medical Classes at the University and King’s Col- 
lege, 1 visited the Class-rooms of both on consecutive 
days in the fourth week of the Session. At King’s 
College, the beadle, by a singular obstinacy of exagge- 
ration, which upon this subject seems to prevail about 
that Institution, proudly told me that they had 1000 
students. 1 found the number of students, however, 
attending, to be as follows :— 










CLASS. KING’S COLL. UNIVERSITY. 
Anatomy ...c.seceeseeeee 60 224 
Demonstrations .......... 62 213 
Chemistry ... oe 62 17k 
Midwilery wccccccsccccce @ 92 
Medical Jurisprudence .... 45 338 


The whole number of Medical Students attending 
Chapel at King’s College, was 25. 

The number of Students of King’s College entered 
at Apothecaries’ Hall, is not half the number of those 
entered from the University. 

The general classes are, | fear, much the same in 

both places: in each, the students somewhat exceed 
100; and 1 am grieved to learn, that, notwithstandiog 
the high reputation of the Professors of Natura! Philo- 
sophy at both places, at King’s College, very recently 
no students had entered for the whole academical 
course of that science ; and at the University only 30 
had entered. 
_ Mr. Bulwer is right in saying, that the Junior Schools 
in both Institutions are quite successful. In King’s 
College, the boys attending the school are said to ex- 
ceed 300; in the University, 260. 1 find that he some- 
what understates the cost of education to the public at 
the Junior School of King’s College: the following 
comparison may be relied on :— 


KING'S COLL. UNIVERSITY. 


Entrance Fee ......£1 1 vone. 
Sessional Fee...... 15 15 £15. 
Non-nomination Fee, 3 3 None. 


Drawing .......... 4 4 { Taught without extra 


: charge. 

German............ 44 Ditto ditto. 

Stationery ........ 1 1 £0 10 
Total....£298 £15 106. 


Thus, we may take the number of persons actually 
attending at the two Institutions, to be as follows; and 
a most unf: ble idea this y gives us of the 
desire of instruction among the people of this me- 
tropolis :— 








: KING’S COLL. UNIVERSITY. 
Medical School .......... 90 314 
General School .......... 110 110 
Junior School ......++++++ 300 260 
Total......500 634 





Milligan, is dead. When we tell our learned 
readers that he was the editor of the last and best 
edition of ‘Celsus,’ they will know how to esti- 
mate his loss: and, when we add, that twelve 
years ago he wasa country shoemaker, and made 
shoes for the peasantry of the Scottish dales, 
they will feel that he could be no common per- 
son. Like Gifford and Bloomfield, he grew weary 
of the last and the awl; he then went to Edin- 
burgh, attended the College, became an instruc- 


was distinguished among the learned and the 
polite. When last in London, we had the plea- 


taining, and, like most of his countrymen, knew 
a vast deal more than what belonged to his im- 
mediate duties. He was a native of the parish 
of Kirkbean, on the Solway Firth; and died in 
the fiftieth year of his age.—The eldest of all 
our Royal Academicians, Reinagle, is also 


| political state of the country permitted. 


dead. His place must, of course, be filled from | 
the Associates, a numerous band, containing | 


men of high merit. We shall look anxiously 
to the election—the Academy has long shown 
a lamentable preference for dull mediocrity— 
but public attention has been awakened to their 
proceedings, and we entreat of them to lay 
aside all private friendships, and to disregard 
all personal solicitation, and to satisfy the 
country that they have some feeling for art, 
and some respect for public opinion. 

The fourth Hamburgh Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts took place this year, and was enriched 
with pictures sent not only by German artists 
from all parts of the world, but by Dutch and 
English artists. Many of these pictures are 
said to have possessed considerable merit, but 
the ‘'Tableaux de Genre,’ to have been decid- 
edly the best. 

Mr. St. John is preparing for immediate 
publication, a work entitled, * Egypt and Mo- 
hammed Ali.’ His principal object, we are in- 
formed, is ‘to make known the personal charac- 
ter and habits of the Pasha, his conduct during 
the recent war with the Sultan, and the effects 
of his extraordinary system of government upon 
the country and people. The communication 
of original documents, has enabled Mr. St. John 
to introduce into his work a concise but authen- 
tic History of the Syrian Campaign; an account 
of the colleges, schools, manutactories, Xc. 
which have been established in Egypt; and 
numerous anecdotes characteristic of the distin- 
guished individual who now governs that coun- 
try.” 

The posthumous work of the late Mr. An- 
drew Picken, entitled ‘The Black Watch,’ 
which we mentioned in our last paper, has been 
purchased by Mr. Bentley; and will be publish- 
ed, we are told, about the end of the present 
month. 

Germany has long had a species of novel 
peculiar to itself, denominated the Kunst Roman, 
or Novel of Art, in which the main interest 
lies in the delineation of the various feelings of 
an artist, in first devoting himself to art, in his 
subsequent studies, in his ultimate hopes and 
his endeavours. But F. L. Bubrlen has de- 


vised a new variety of this species, in his ‘ En- 
thusiast,’ which is said to be wholly dedicated 
to portraying the feelings, the passions, the 
hopes and the fears of a collector of pictures. 
Our own Marlow—Kit Marlow, as Walton 


have, as most readers know, dramatized the 
story of The Devil and Dr. Faustus; but it 
was reserved for the present day, to see it ad- 
vanced to epic honours!’ A German writer of 
some talent in the historic novel line, of the 
name of Ludwig Bechstein, has performed this 
strange feat. 

We have been favoured with the following 
extract of a letter from Mr. Edward Ruppell, 
the enterprising African traveller, dated— 

*« Gondar, Abyssinia, February 6th, 1833. 

“ During my stay on the coast of the Red Sea, 
I wrote to you from time to time some letters, 
giving you notice of several new genera of ani- 
mals I found proper to establish. Probably 
these letters reached you in due time, but I was 
not so happy with getting replies from you, for 
the last letter I got from you was written about 
twenty months ago. Within the last ten months 
I have penetrated into Abyssinia, and I am now 


aye | so far as Gondar, making, during the journ 
tor in his turn, amassed some property, and | oor = S Bs B — 


as many scientifical researches as the unhappy 
Being 


sure of his company: he was lively and enter- | absolutely deprived of all books on Natural His- 


tory, I cannot at present determine what genera 
that are unknown to me are really new or not. 
Probably there will be several among my collec- 
tions, of which I will give you notice as soon as 
I reach the sea-coast, which may be in about 
six months, for the daily increasing turbulent 
state of this country does not make it advisable 
to stay here longer.” 

We understand that the students of the Royal 


| Academy, who have hitherto hardly formed a 





| 


class among artists, have determined to asso- 
ciate themselves as a body, in order to keep up 
an intercourse with each other, and among other 
professors of the Arts. With this view, they 
purpose to hold meetings, and to have an an- 
nual dinner, to which the members of the Royal 
Academy are to be invited. The first of these 
meetings is to take place at Freemason’s Tavern 
on Wednesday, Dec. 11, being the day after the 
Anniversary of the foundation of the Royal 
Academy, and of the distribution of medals to 
the successful candidates. Mr. George Clint, 
A.IL.A, is to preside on this occasion. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Anniversary Meeting, Nov. 30.—-The members 
assembled, as usual on the anniversaries, at 
eleven o'clock, A.M. The chair was taken by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, the President. It 
appeared, that, during the last year, the receipts 
amounted to 4961/. 11s. 9}d., and the expendi- 
ture to 4418/. 2s. 74d., leaving a balance of 
5431. 9s. 2d.; it was added, that no arrears 
were due to the Society, 

The present number of members is 753, of 
whom ten are royal, 46 foreign, and 697 home 
members. ‘The regular business having been 
completed, the President delivered his annual 
address. 

He began by stating that this was the third 
anniversary since his election to the chair, and 
that while every year increased his grateful 
sense of the high honour that had been con- 
ferred on him, the expression of his thanks was 
rendered more difficult. He had directed his 
attention to the medals placed at the disposal of 
the Society by His late Majesty George 1V. 
They were of fifty guineas value, and were to 
be bestowed annually, by the President and 
Council, on the person who had made the most 
important discovery in science, or conducted 
the most useful series of investigations within 
the year. ‘Lhe limitation of time was found to 


have an injurious effect, and it was resolved, 
that, after the year 1830, the period within 
which competition might be open should be 
extended. 


He then examined the objections 
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to men of science ; and showed that they were 
founded on partial rather than false views of 
the world. He detailed the causes that had de- 
Jayed the formation of dies for the medals, 
and described those which have been recently 
made ; for the medals granted before 1830, the 
bust of George 1V. on the obverse; for those 
since that period, the bust of William IV.: on 
the reverse of both, the statue of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. His Royal Highness alluded to the re- 
proach made to this country by continental na- 
tions, that no one in England can venture to 
follow science as a profession. Without enter- 
ing into any investigation of the political causes 
of this evil, if it be an evil, or suggesting any 
remedy, he expressed his gratitude as a loyal 
subject, and his just pride as a brother, for the 
patronage afforded to science by the late King, 
and by our present Sovereign. 


usually made against giving honorary rewards | for sound criticism, extensive knowledge, and 


| affectionate sympathy, could not be excelled. 





Ten medals had been adjudged previous to | 


the year 1830; the persons to whom they were 
assigned, were John Dalton, for his develope- 
ment of the Atomic Theory; Mr. Ivory, for his 
paper on Astronomical Reflections, and his valu- 
able contribution to Analytic Mathematics, a 
branch of science, in which Britain can now ex- 
hibit as proofs of her eminence, the names of 
Herschel, Airy, Lubbock, and Hamilton; Sir H. 
Davy and Dr. Wollaston, whose chemical disco- 
veries needed no comment; Professor Struve, 
of Dorpat, the author of several able Memoirs 
on Double Stars; Sir Charles Bell, the cele- 
brated investigator of the Nervous System ; 
Professor Encke, of Berlin, for his accurate 
determination of the Orbit of a Comet of Short 
Period, as confirmed by observation; Sir David 
Brewster, for his communications on the Polari- 
zation of Light; to Professor Mitscherlich, of 
Berlin, for his discoveries relating to the Laws 
of Crystallization; and to M. Balard, of Mont- 
pellier, for his discovery of Brome. 

The change of system since 1830, was founded 
on the following principles: three years were to 
be allowed for the discoveries or investigations 
taken into consideration; the judgment of the 
council was to be founded on memoirs actually 
presented to the Society; and, to prevent any 
jealousy between the cultivators of the various 
branches of knowledge, the sciences were to be 
formed into a cycle, one receiving the prize in 
each successive year. ‘This cycle included, 
Astronomy, Physics, Geology aud Mineralogy, 
Mathematics, Physiology and Chemistry. 

The two medals, since His Majesty’s acces- 
sion, had been bestowed on M. Decandolle, the 
great investigator of vegetable physiology, and 
Sir J. Herschel, whose discoveries in astronomy 
prove that he inherits the talents, as well as the 
name, of his illustrious father. 

The President then proceeded to the painful 
task of pronouncing the eulogium on the mem- 
bers who had died during the past year. We 
have not space to follow His Royal Highness 
through the affectionate, but, at the same time, 
judicious and impartial review he gave of their 
several labours. The mournful list contained 
the names of Sir J. Malcolm, Mr. W. Morgan, 
Mr. T. Allan, Dr. Babington, Lord Dover, Rev. 
B. Bridge, Capt. Lyon, Mr. J. Brookes, Mr. J. 
Whitley, M. La Gendre, and a Portuguese 
Baron, whose name escaped us. Two Mem- 
bers had been elected, and had died within the 
year; Professor Mechel, of Halle, and Professor 
La Fontaine, of Paris. At the conclusion of the 
last year, the President had to allude to the 
probable loss of Capt. Ross and his brave com- 
panions: with sincere pleasure he had now to 
announce, that the lost had been found; the 
importance of the discoveries made by the bold 
adventurer, was of little moment compared with 
the fact of his unexpected restoration to his 
family and friends. 

This is but a faint outline of an address, which, 








It had the rare merit of gratifying the reason, | 


and interesting the feelings of all who heard it. 

Dec. 5.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., Vice Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were admitted Members of the Society: Dr. 
Copeland, Mr. E. Pearson, and Mr. C. Terry. 


Mr. Townley was re-admitted. In consequence 
of the length of time occupied by the routine | 


business, no papers were read. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 21.—Thomas Amyot, Esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair.—The first meeting for the season 
was attended by an unusually large number of 
members, although it did not include either 
President, or any one ofthe four Vice Presidents. 
A great part of the evening, or, of the portion 
of the evening devoted to business, was occupied 
in matters of routine, such as the announcement 
of books, &c., presented to the Society during 
the recess, and in reading the testimonials of 
candidates for admission to the honours of its 
Fellowship, &c. 

An abbatial seal, supposed to be that of the 
Abbot of Langley, in Norfolk, was exhibited by 
Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. Mr. Doubleday, a 
Fellow of the Society, exhibited casts of some 
seals, illustrative of the early history of England, 
and an ancient bronze sword, found in a field 
near Battle, in Sussex. 

The Secretary read a communication from 
Mr. Mudge, descriptive of a singular wooden 
construction lately dug out of a bog in the north 
of Ireland. It is called a house, but the height 
of the stories, if they may be so called, being not 
more than four feet and a few inches, it may be 
more properly designated a kennel, or, perhaps, 
acabin. It lay sixteen feet below the surface, 
and is a rude specimen of Irish carpentry. 

Nov, 28.—Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Some new candidates were proposed, 
and some of those who had undergone their pro- 
bation were elected Fellows of the Society. A 
communication from Mr. Repton, a Fellow 
of the Society, was read, ‘On the Form of Boots 
and Shoes from the time of Edward III. down 
to the latter end of the last century.’ It con- 
tained a great deal of curious matter, and many 
scraps and quotations of old writers, illustrative 
of the subject, and is in continuation of a series 
of papers on costume, which Mr. Repton com- 
menced some time ago. 

Dec. 5.—Wudson Gurney, Esq., V. P. in the 
chair.—Three gentlemen were balloted for and 
elected: two as Ordinary Fellows, and one as 
an Honorary Fellow of the Society. Sir Henry 
Ellis read a letter, addressed to himself, by 
Mr. A. J. Kempe, descriptive of a wooden 
carved figure of a toper, which was exhibited 
to the Society, and which Mr. Kempe thought 
to be intended as a representation of Sir John 
Falstaff. It was taken from one of the old 
houses in Eastcheap, the scene of the knight's 
carousings, and is believed to be of the latter end 
of the 17th century, of which period it bears the 
costume. In an excavation made in the same 
vicinity, Mr. Kempe discovered remains of walls 
of Roman construction, and passed through 
several strata, indicative of some of the events 
which have transpired on the site ; from the 
modern pavement, through the ashes of the 
great fire of 1666, and down to similar indica- 
tions of that which occurred in the reign of the 
Emperor Nero, below which occurs fragments 
of tile resting on the gravel which superimposes 
the London clay. Some coins of some of the 
Roman emperors were also found in the same 
excavation. 

Mr. Amyot communicated the second of a 
series of letters addressed to him, by Mr. J. 
Bruce, illustrative of the history of the Court of 
Star Chamber. This contained some curious 














and interesting details of the proceedings of this 
tribunal, and particularly of the doings of the 
notorious Empson and Dudley. It included 
too, notices of payments made to Henry VIII, 
by various persons of all grades in society, from 
the common thief up to bishops, earls, and dukes, 
for pardons, before they were brought to trial, 
to absolve them from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts of justice. The sums acknow- 
ledged varied in amount, according to the rank 
of the purchaser and the enormity of the of- 
fence to be pardoned, from 202 to 10,000), 
This affords, as Mr. Bruce remarked, an apt 
illustration of the celebrated clause in Magna 
Charta, ‘‘ nulli vendemus,” &c. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 3.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair, 
—W. H.R. Read, Esq., of the Temple, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. The conclud- 
ing portion of Dr. Daubeny’s paper was read. 
Among other experiments, the seed of tre- 
foil was sown in powdered nitrate of strontian, 
pounded Carara marble, and sand, in separate 
boxes, each occasionally moistened with dis- 
tilled water. Careful analysis of the different 
plants thus produced, did not afford any trace 
of strontian in those from the first box, but ex- 
cess of lime and silex were found in those from 
the second and third. The experiments were 
varied both as to the plants and soils, the par- 
ticulars of which were fully detailed in this in- 
teresting communication, and the results exhi- 
bited in tabular views, from which it was finally 
inferred that the roots of plants have the power 
of selection from the earthy constituents pre- 
sented to their absorbing surfaces. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 4.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq. Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Viscount Oxmantown, 
M.P., Sir George Magrath, M.D., Jones Quain, 
M.D., Rev. Thomas S. Turnbull, George 
Rushout, Esq., Charles H. Weston, Esq., John 
Waterhouse, Jun. Esq., and Richard Hollier, 
Esq. were elected Fellows of this Society. 

The first communication read was a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Greenough, by H. E. Strick- 
land, Esq. of Cracombe near Evesham, on the 
red marl and lias of parts of Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, and Warwickshire, and on a 
line of disturbance which affects those formations 
between Bredon Hill in Gloucestershire, and 
Inkelbrorow in Worcestershire. 

Two papers by Dr. Mitchell, F.G.S. were 
afterwards read; one on the Portland oolite of 
Quainton and Bredon Hills, Buckinghamshire; 
and the other on the changes which have been 
produced by the action of the sea on the coast, 
and the bed of the Thames near the Reculvers, 
since the time of the Romans. 

A letter from Mr. Ellis, F.G.S. was also com- 
municated to the Society by the President, ac- 
companied by a specimen of silicified wood 
enclosed ina chalk flint found on Tamworth 
Down near Basingstoke. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 3.—A paper by the author of the ‘ Do- 
mestic Gardener’s Manual,’ was read, respect- 
ing his discoveries connected with the culture 
of melons, and detailing the experiments upon 
plants of the genus Cucumis, with which he has 
for some time past been occupied. ‘The ob- 
servations of Mr. Towers, upon the effect of 
water on the melon tribe, appear to have been 
conducted with great vigilance, and will no doubt 
lead to a material change in the methods em- 
ployed by cultivators in raising these fruits. 
A letter from James Bateman, Esq., was then 
read, containing an account and _ particulars 
concerning the treatment of the Averrhoa caram- 
bola, the fruit so much esteemed for many pur- 
poses in the Indian Archipelago. The communi- 
cation was illustrated by drawings of the flowers, 
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the general appearance of the tree, and by some 
very fine fruit from the plants in Mr. B.’s stove. 
The exhibition of flowers, contained plants of 
the Cactus truncatus, Pereskia, Gloxinia cau- 
lescens, and Justicia speciosa, from the garden 
of Sir . Antrobus; Buddlea Madagascariensis, 
&c., from Mrs. Marryat; Strelitzia regina, from 
Mr. R. Buck; and collections of seedling and 
other chrysanthemums. In addition to the above, 
we observed a handsome pine-apple, some ex- 
cellent pears, &c. 

George Selby, Esq., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Evening Scientific Meeting, Nov. 26—J. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. in the chair.—The Secretary read some 
extracts from the annual report of the Natural 
History Society of the Mauritius, which included 
various novelties. Mr. Gray exhibited a new 
bat from the collection formed in the West 
Indies by the late Rev. Lansdowne Guilding. 
This specimen is allied to those of the genus 
Glossophaga, but the decided difference and 
peculiarity of the nose and its membranes will 
make a new generic term necessary. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited several new species 
of the genus Pleurotoma, for which Mr. George 
Sowerby had furnished specific characters, which 
were read. Mr. Owen read a paper on the ana- 
tomy of the animals of the genera Orbicula and 
Terebratula, with some additions to what was 
previously known of the animals of various 
species of Lingula.— Mr. Owen afterwards read 
an interesting paper on the period of gestation 
and breeding of the Kangaroo, from observations 
made at the Society’s farm at Kingston, and at 
the Gardens in the Regent’s Park. 


Entomological Society.—Dec. 2.—This Society 
held its second meeting, which was attended by 
about sixty gentlemen, amongst whom were J. 
G. Children. Esq., W. Spence, Esq., Dr. Roget, 
W. Swainson, Esq., Dr. Grant, Colonel Sykes, 
Rev. F. W. Hope. 

The chair was taken by J. G. Children, Esq. 
President. A paper was read, by Edward New- 
man, Esq. F.L.S., entitled ‘Some observations 
on the head of Insects,’ and forming part of an 
‘Essay on the external anatomy of Insects,’ at 
present in course of publication in the Entomo- 
logical Magazine. ‘fhe paper dwelt more par- 
ticularly on the similarity in form of the mouths 
of the different orders of insects, and proposed 
some alterations in the terminology at present 
employed. 

An extract of a letter was communicated by 
W. Spence, Esq., containing a short notice of the 
Hessian Fly, by E. C. Herrick, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, who has for some time past been 
engaged in collecting materials for a memoir on 
this insect and its parasites. He states that all 
former accounts are filled with errors, which he 
hopes to be able to correct, when he has had 
opportunities of extending and confirming his 
observations. Names for three new species of 
Australian Coleoptera, belonging to the family 
Longicornes, were then proposed by Rev. F. W. 
Hope: they had all the merit of describing 
some peculiarity in the insect to be designated. 
The expression of the regrets of the Society at 
the loss their science had sustained, by the 
death of the late A. H. Haworth Esq., was 
ordered to be entered on the minute-book; and 
the President paid a handsome tribute to his 
memory, passing an eulogium on his labours, 
particularly his valuable work entitled ‘ Lepi- 
doptera Britannica.’ 

‘The seal of the Society was exhibited, con- 
taining in the centre, a figure of the Stylops 
Kirtii, out of compliment to the venerable gen- 
tleman, who may truly be looked on as the 
Father of British Entomology, and by whom the 
new order, of which this insect is typical, had 
first been proposed and describede * 





THE ATHENZAUM. 


Nearly ninety members have enrolled their 
names, so that the society may now be looked 
on as established. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEDCK. 





Royal Geographical Society...... Nine, P.M. 

Mon. { Medical Society ......-..-.-.s.. Eight, P.M. 
Medico-Botanicat Society........ Eight, p.m. 

Tves Medico-Chirurgical Society ..... -4 p. 8, P.M. 

. gy tm Society (Scientific 

Bust088) .ccccccosccccceces Eight, p.m. 
Wen. Society of Arts ..........sese005- 3p. 7, P.M. 
Tu bm oe BOE occcccccacecce eee 8, P.M. 
" Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight, p.m. 
Fri. Astronomicai Society ............Eight, p.m. 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society....Eight, r.a. 





Cambridge Philosophical Society. — At the meet- 
ing held on Monday the 25th ult., Professor 
Airy, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair, 
various presents were announced, among which 
was acollection of Vesuvian Minerals, presented 
by the Rev. R. Willis. A beetle, found in the 
centre of a block of mahogany, presented by Mr. 
Metcalfe, was commented on by Professor Hens- 
lowe. A paper, by Mr. Lowe, of Madeira, was 
read, on a rare molluscous animal, termed Um- 
brella, illustrated by a drawing. Mr. Hopkins 
gave an account, illustrated by various maps and 
sections, of the geology of Derbyshire, which 
gave rise to several remarks on the part of other 
members.— Cambridge Chronicle. 





PINE ARTS 
Gage d’ Amitié, for 1834. London: Fisher & 

Co. 

Tus is only another name for the ‘ Westmor- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumber- 
land, Illustrated,’ a work we have often com- 
mended, and which- we think well deserving 
that commendation, when we consider the price 
at which it is offered to the public. The pre- 
sent volume contains no less than seventy-three 
views, is very handsomely bound, and, to our 
feeling, is one of the most interesting of the 
Annuals, and an admirable book for a drawing- 
room table. 

Works of light and elegant manufacture, in- 
crease and multiply on our hands; in vain we 
pull the rose, and speak of its beauty and its 
odour; in an hour another blossom is put 
forth, and we are called again to look and ad- 
mire, till we are almost weary of the elegant 
abundance offered to our examination. ‘The 
garlands of the Annuals have been duly gather- 
ed; but flowers enough remain behind to satisfy 
all reasonable love of what is fair and beautiful. 
Here we have, 1. The Gallery of the Graces. 
2. ‘The Portrait Gallery of British Beauties. 3. 
Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 4. Finden’s Landscape Illustrations 
of Murray’s Byron. 5. Engravings from the 
Works of Liverseege. 6. Major's Cabinet Gal- 
lery. 7. Memorials of Oxford. 

The three numbers of the Gallery of the Graces 
before us, contain personations of the ‘ Gene- 
vieve’ of Coleridge; the ‘ Ruth’ of Wordsworth; 
the ‘ Maid of Lismore,’ by Miss Landon ; the 
‘Spirit of Norman Abbey,’ by Lord Byron; the 
‘Erinna’ of Miss Landon; the ‘Caroline’ of 
Campbell ; the ‘ Lady of the Gondola,’ by Her- 
vey; ‘A Pleasant Thought,’ by Miss Landon ; 
and the ‘ Isabel,’ of Barry Cornwall. The con- 
ception in some of these ‘Graces,’ is better 
than the execution ; in others again, the execu- 
tion is all that we can conscientiously com- 
mend. ‘The ‘Genevieve’ looks acold and unim- 
passioned lady, unlike the exquisite creation of 
the poet; the ‘Maid of Lismore’ is smooth 
without expression; the ‘ Spirit of Norman 
Abbey’ has little of the shadowy and aerial ; 
‘Erinna’ is better, but she is staring, as if in- 





but her lips seem unconsenting, they are not 
musically inclined. Had these nine young la- 
dies come to us in a more modest manner, we 
should have liked them better; they would be- 
eome a ball-room or an evening party, but we 
cannot conscientiously call them Graces. 


The Portrait Gallery of distinguished Females 
is published by Mr. Bull; here we have the 
truth of nature, and if some of the ladies are 
not quite so lovely as we could wish, we can at- 
tach no blame to the artists, whose business 
was to copy, not invent. In the two numbers 
before us, there are six portraits: 1. ‘The Coun- 
tess of Verulam;’ 2. ‘ Baroness Durham ;’ 3, 
‘ Lady H. Ellice;’ 4. ‘ Lady Gore Booth;’ 5.‘ Lady 
Kerrison;’ and 6. ‘ Lady Grantham.’ They are 
generally easy and elegant in posture, nor is 
there any deficiency in expression, save in the 
likeness of Lady Ellice; there is an unnatural 
fulness about the mouth, which seems to indicate 
that the drawing was made after death. 


Three numbers of the Illustrations to the 
Poetical Works of Sir Waiter Scott, published by 
Tilt, are before us, containing twelve landscapes 
and imaginary portraits of two of the heroines 
of his verse. ‘Tantallon’ and ‘ Roslin,’ are 
copied from Turner’s views, published in the 
‘ Antiquities of the Border ;’ several are after 
Callcott, Copley Fielding, and De Wint; and 
two or three are embellished from the original 
sketches of Skene. The landscapes of Callcott 
unite poetic beauty with reality; those of Field- 
ing and De Wint are also of high merit, nor 
should the monastic ruins of Egilstone, by Gas- 
tineau, be forgotten; they awaken melancholy 
reflections; but we cannot admire the scene 
wrought up by Cotman, from the sketch of 
Skene; no one ever saw a Highland chieftain 
with his retainers, shooting deer at the Grey 
Mare’s Tail, in the wild Pass of Moffatt; why 
the tartan is a hundred miles off—nor is it more 
the badge of Scotland, than the leek is of Eng- 
land. ‘The ‘ Edith’ of Mulready is a sweet cre- 
ation; the ‘ Matilda’ of Mrs. Carpenter is a gen- 
tle creature, but a little too gay in her attire for 
poetic simplicity. 

Of Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Mur- 
ray’s edition of Byron, we have repeatedly spoken 
with praise; numbers 18, 19, and 20, merit 
equal attention with the earlier ones; ‘ Padua,’ 


| by Stanfield; ‘ Tivoli,’ by Harding ; ‘The Ri- 


alto,’ by Prout; ‘‘The Leaning Tower of Sara- 
goza,’ by Lewis; ‘ Seville,’ by the same hand; 
‘St. Mark’s, Venice,’ by Prout; and ‘Cepha- 
lonia’, by Turner, are ail excellent; the first 
and last more particularly; the air is so clear, 
and all is so gracefully defined, that we cannot 
choose but admire. Of the three heads which 
accompany the landscapes, the best is that of 
Southey, after Phillips; the head has, as 
Byron said, an epic look; Gifford’s is mean 
and stiff; there isa better portrait by Hoppner, 
in Murray’s possession. The mouth of the 


| Countess of Jersey is awry; the whole face 


has the same fault. 

In Part 7, of Engraving from the Works of 
Henry Liverseege, published by Moon & Boys, 
we have one admirable picture, called ‘ Popping 
the Question.’ The painter has represented a 
gentleman, whose age is not at all concealed by 
a superabundance of lace on his antique dress, 
putting his hand nigh his heart, dropping his 
eyelids, and pressing his suit on a spinster, 
whose blushes and wrinkles are screened be- 
hind her fan. A lap-dog and a parrot, seem 
not unsconscious that a rival has made his ap- 
pearance: the former is shaking a laced hat to 
pieces, while Poll draws herself up, and is pro- 
bably mimicking the language of the lover. 
* Lucy Ashton at the Mermaid’s Fountain,’ and 


| *Parental Affection,’ will find admirers. 


spiration came by staring into space; the ‘Ruth’ | 


Here we have the third and fourth numbers 


is the most truly poetic: sheis playing on apipe, | of volume second of Major's Cabinet Gallery of 
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Pictures ; there are six engravings in all: 1. 
‘ Landscape,’ by Cuyp; 2. ‘Cupid,’ by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; 3. ‘Woody Landscape,’ by 
Waterloo; 4. ‘ Portrait, in Character,’ by Mor- 
timer; 5. ‘ A Landscape,’ by Sir George Beau- 
mont; 6. * The Last Supper,’ by Murillo, Of 
these, the Waterloo and the Mortimer are truly 
beautiful ; indeed, the engravings of the second 
volume are manifestly superior to those of the 
first. The peculiar style of each painter is main- 
tained by the pencil; while the pen delineates 
their characters as artists and as men. 

The Memorials of Oxford continue to interest 
us. The principal buildings are well engraved, 
and much that is interesting to the antiquary 
and historian, is related in the letter-press. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 

A new farce, in one act, called ‘A Soldier’s 
Courtship’ was brought out here on Tuesday 
night, with such deserved and unequivocal suc- 
cess as must cause it to be a long time before it 
goes in again. ‘The business lies, as the saying 
is, “in a nutshell ;” but a fuller, or a more pala- 
table nut has never been cracked. ‘There is a 
fund of merriment, wit and point compressed 
into this small space—it is, indeed, a one-act 
comedy, and ought not to be styled a farce. 
The plot is simple, and the characters but three 
in number—a young widow (Miss Phillips), who 
having married once to please her father, is free 
to marry to please herself—a waiting maid (Miss 
Taylor), and a Colonel of Lancers (Mr. Cooper). 
The widow pretends, even to her maid, that 
she has no wish to marry again; but yet the 
maid has observed her frequently sitting at a 
window which faces the lodgings of the Colonel. 
On one occasion she drops her book (accident- 
ally on purposc) into the street, and the Colonel, 
who, of course, picks it up, calls to return it. 
He takes this opportunity of declaring himself 
her ardent admirer—is rejected, and requested 
to withdraw. This he declines to do, and, at 
length, by dint of sheer impudence, (an article 
which, we regret to say, stands men in better 
stead, with the generality of women, than all the 
higher qualities of the heart and head put toge- 
ther,) he worries her into a bet, that he will 
make her consent to be his, within twenty-four 
hours, if she will grant him three interviews in 
the course of that time; and he gives the finish- 
ing touch to his assurance by offering to let the 
present interview count for one. This arranged, 
he makes his bow. Upon the second visit, he 
is again dismissed with no better hopes of suc- 
cess—between this and the third, he changes 
his tactics—writes a note to say, that, perceiving 
he has no chance of her hand, he is goifi¢ off 
into the country to marry a lady of his father's 
choosing, and encloses 300/., the amount of the 
wager he admits to have lost. Then, the wo- 
man breaks forth—‘ What!” she argues—(and 
how many, unfortunately, are there in real life, 
who argue in the same way!)—‘ Do you pre- 
sume to slight me? Do you dare to take me at 
my word, and leave me? It is true I did not 
care about you—it is true I told you so; but 
that was while I felt you were in my power, and 
thought that I might trifle with your feelings ; 
but if you venture to talk about withdrawing 
your allegiance, no matter how I have used you, 
Pil have you back at any sacrifice—my pride 
is hurt, my vanity is mortified, and you shall 
own that you love me still, even if I am reduced 
to the necessity of owning that I love you (and 
be hanged to you) in return.” We re:uest that 
Mr. Poole may not be made responsible for 
this our hasty sketch of the process of reason- 
ing which goes on in the widow’s mind. The 
colonel, who knows the world, and who, like 
many other colonels, has spent the greater part 








of his leisure time in studying its female inha- 
bitants, calls, as if for the mere purpose of taking 
a respectful leave. It is quite needless to say, 
that the third meeting ends in a contract of 
Imnarriage. 

Mr. Cooper, Miss Phillips, and Miss Taylor, 
did their best. We could cast the parts better, 
but not in the present state of the theatre. 
This clever, lively, and elegant little comedy 
was received with marked attention, and crown- 
ed with unanimous applause. It is long since 
we have seen one better deserving of both. ‘The 
dialogue is excellent, and polished by Mr. 
Poole with as much care as our French prison- 
ers used to polish a beef bone, before they made 
it into a cribbage-board or a little man-of- 
war. The finish of it amply repays the care 
which Mr. Poole has evidently bestowed upon 
it; and, as a whole, it may fairly be taken as a 


| confirmation of an assertion we read some days 
| since in a newspaper, that he is the neatest 





writer of dialogue for the stage now living. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


WE are somewhat late in the field with a no- 
tice of another successful novelty, produced at 
this house on Thursday week. It is called 
*Hush- Money,’ and its author is Mr. George 
Dance. Mr. Liston’s manner of acting Mr. 
Jasper Touchwood is beyond praise. Mrs. 
Orger is adinirable, and Mrs. Tayleure plays a 
sour, saucy, sneering, snarling, snappish wo- 
man to perfection. ‘The quarrel scene between 
her and Mrs. Orger, is as fair a specimen of 
give-and-take between two clever actresses as 
we ever witnessed. Mr. Keeley also, in his 
scenes with Mr. Liston, stands his ground, to 
the utmost the part admits of, well and honestly 
by his side. The other parts afford but little 
scope, but all is done for them that need be. 
The treasurer of the theatre has a good opinion 
of this farce—verbum sat. 

‘Iwo more novelties are announced for next 
week: one on Monday, from the pen of Mr. 
Kenney, which is as much as to say, it will be 
sure to sueceed—not to mention Mr. Liston 
and Mr. Keeley having the principal parts; 
and the other on Thursday. In the latter, 
Madame Vestris will personate a Welch Girl, 
and sing certain snatches and songs, adapted to 
some of the most beautiful melodies of that 
country. ‘The success of this may, therefore, we 
imagine, be insured, at a very moderate pre- 
mium. 





MISCELLANEA 
Raphael’s Remains.—It is mentioned in the 
foreign journals, that, at the opening of the 


tomb of Raphael, Camuccini proceeded to take | 


asketch of the scene, having been commissioned 
by the Pope to do so, in order to its being en- 
graved and published. Horace Vernet being 
present, also commenced exercising his pencil 
for the like purpose, but, on its being observed, 
he was told that it could not be permitted—the 


| privilege having been granted to Camuccini. 


Vernet at once gave up his unfinished drawing; 
but, on his return home, made a sketch from 
memory, which he caused to be lithographed ;— 
on its being published, the work was seized by 
the police. ‘The artist appealed to the French 
Ambassador, and through his interference, the 
prints were restored. Vernet, suspecting that 
Camuccini was the instigator of the proceeding, 
tore the prints in picces, and sent the fragments 
to the Roman artist, who wrote a letter of apo- 
logy to his quondam friend. It should be ob- 
served, that Vernet had obtained for Camuc- 
cini the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
was the bearer of it on his last visit to Italy. 
The fracas has caused considcrable sensation at 
Rome. 


———___. 
Germany.—Not only is Germany prolific jn 
literature beyond all conception, as witness the 


| half-yearly Leipzig Catalogue of awful dimen- 


sions, but she is insatiate of foreign productions, 
Every book, in whatever language published, is 
we believe, forthwith translated into German . 
and lest this appropriation of single works should 
seem insufficient, Herr Mon Knorring has an. 
nounced and begun a Russian Library for Ger. 
mans, the first number of which offers to the 
said Germans the translation of a “ Russian 
Historical novel of the 14th century,” called 
“Simon Kirdjapa.” 

Social Habits of Pera.—The dinner parties 
are generally over by half-past seven or eight 
o'clock, at which hour the persons who are in- 


| vited to attend the ball begin to assemble. 


| bassador giving the entertainment. 





‘These are invited by the chiefs of the different 
legations, at the request of the minister, or am- 
It is usual 
for the minister, chargé, &c., to introduce those 
he has invited to his host, soon after their en- 
trance intothe room. ‘The amusement of the 
evening consists chiefly in dancing, in which 
the young ladies of Pera perform a conspicuous 
part, all dancing extremely well, and being, as 
I before said, quite pretty, and dressing very 
neatly, they make very pleasant partners to the 
young gentlemen who are attached to the dif- 
ferent legations. But if the aforesaid young 
ladies are connected in the twentieth degree 
with the Turgemaneric, woe betide the bourgeois, 
with his blue coat and his yellow buttons, who 
dares approach them with the desire of dancing 
with them. No, he must seek a plebeian part- 
ner, of which, of course, there are plenty in the 
room, it being understood that «!1 having claims 
to respectability and gentility are to be invited 
to these balls.—The passion of the oldest of the 
old ladies for dancing, continues until the latest 
period of their lives. To tell the truth, I have 
not seen one older than a grandmother dance, 
but, I speak of the passion, which, like most 
passions, exists long after the power of gra- 
tifying it ceases. I have seen a grandmother 
however, lead off a Romantic, a kind of Baccha- 
nalian dance. -vith considerable spirit fora few 
minutes, but she at length gave up; her will 
was good, but her powers could not last, and the 
poor old lady was led tottering off to her seat, ap- 
plauded, of course, by the whole company.— 
aimerican Monthly Magazine. 





NOVELTLES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

On the Ist of February Mr. Valpy will commence, in 
monthly volumes (uniform with the works of Byron, 
Scott, &c,) the publication of Hume and Smollett’s 
History of Eng'and, with a continuation from the ac- 
cession of George LIL. to 1835, by the Rev. 'T. S. Hughes, 
B.D. Prebendary of Peterborough ; with Portraits of all 
the Sovereigns, and Historical Mlustrations of the most 
important events in English History, engraved by 
Warren, Freeman, and others. 

Hymns for Childhood, by Mrs. Hemans. 

Lyrics for Music, by Mrs. Hemans. This volume will 
contain translations of the chief National Songs, such as 
«The Rhine Song, * Patriotic Chavnt of Norway,’ &c. 

A Collection of Songs and Poems, by Charles 
Mackay. 


Just published.—Lord Byron’s Conversations with 
the Countess of Blessington, Svo. l4s.—Statutes at 
Large, dto. Vol. 13, Part 1. 1d. Ls. 6d.—Second Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Reiigion, 2 vols. 
fc. 8vo. 12s.—British Encyclopedia (Arts and Sciences), 
Vol. 1, royal Svo. 15s.—Turner’s Annual Tour, 5vo. 
12. 1s.—Duty of Prayer, by the Rev. A. Whyte, limo. 
5s. 6¢d.—The Christian’s Golden Harp, or the Promises 
of Scripture in Verse, 24mo. 3s. 6¢.—The Life and 
Diary of R. Erskine, by Donald Fraser, l2mo. 7s. Gd. 
—The Nun, by Mrs. Sherwood, 6s.—‘iale Middleton, 
3 vols. 12. 11s. Gd.—Tales of Revenue, Part I. fol. 12s.— 
Captain Min’s Narrative of the Naval Expedition to 
Portugal under Don Pedro, svo. 10s.—Hunterian Re- 
miniscences, by J. Parkinson, 4to. 16s.—The Northern 
Tourist, 4to. 1834, 12. 1s.—Royal Cameo Scrap-Book, 
royal 4to. 12. Is.—Juvenile Kaleidoscope, smo. ds. 6d. 
—Dyke’s Travelling Memorandums during a Tour 
through Lelgium, &c. 2 vols. Svo. Lis.—The Moral of 
Flowers, coloured plates, $vo. 12. 10s.— Literary Recre- 
ations, by the Rev. 1. Young, 12mo, 4s.—Tombleson’s 
Views on the Rhine, royal Svo. 15s, 
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In Quarto, handsomely bound, gilt edges, price One Guinea, and annd Cooper, Il, Tavistock-strect, Co vent-garden, vie 


N O R T H E RN T O U R I S T, | TO FAMILIES RESIDENT AT CLAPHAM, ETC, 
T LADY, under the patronage of ‘several 
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. 4 . OA | given lessons in Music, and in the French Language also in 
A GAGE D AMITIE FOR 185 3 Pencil-Drawing, C rayou, Miniature, and Oil-Painting, wishes 
Containing Seventy-three Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, &c. in Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, +c ll aie a number of Day Pupils at nce 
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you of your country; and in the mirth and gaiety of the New Year, it will remind you * ’s1s YoUR COUNTRY STILL. RAND EX UIBITION, NATION AL 
+* The traveller would do well to arm himself with this volume, as a shield against the exaggerated admiration of foreign scenes, T GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adetaide-street, 
which sometimes amp him against the yet more lovely landscapes of his native land.”—The Atlas, ant Lowther Arcade, West Strand. Admission, One Shilling : 








| dail rom Ten till Dusk, displaying an extensive variety of ob- 
jects ‘of general interest and amusement.—Steam Gun, Steam Boat 
— ls propelled on Water, Steam Carriages r Railways, 
znet of extraordinary power, producing brilliant sparks, 


T H E W O R kK S O F H A N N A i M O R E; aed Mg: Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit from 


WITH NOTES, AND A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, | Bread, Water compressed by immeuse power, Fossils, Instra- 


mental Music, Magnificent Paintings, Seu —_ we. &e, 
N.B. Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had of all Booksellers, noual Admission Tickets, 


TO STUDENTS, SCHOOLMASTERS, &c. | NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. — The 

7 9 Y ’ N TO Ce ttee are happy to say that they have been enabled 

STU ART S C OMMEN T ARY ON T HE HEBREW Ss. | to devote cy eirendy saberrined, entirely to the Building, 

By the Rev. MOSES STUART, M./ | Si sttep shar Spon concent se Sueel > 9 Porn eee 

Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover, U hited States; republished under the care of | Attendants. The small sum of £4000. will be sufficient to adapt 
E. HENDERSON, Doct, Philos, 1 vol. 8vo. 14s, cloth, | and furnish the Building for the reception of Patients; P 








Uniform in size with Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, and to be completed in about Eight ro td Volumes, price 5s. each, 
handsomely bound in cloth, Vol. 1, of a new, cheap, and elegant edition of 




















swe: . ” i | which time the Committee cannot doubt that — annual ex 
“ Mr. Stuart is a thorough biblical scholar, and has laid every denomination of Christians under great obligations.” —Methodist’s wil be defengnd oy valautary euhentietl by the fe 


Magazine. | students, it being determined to reserve these pa lusively for the 
T 7? Th T ' a "TY | support of the Charity. The peculiar claim which this Institution 
T he REV. W. TROLLOPE S IMPR OV ED W AL KER Ss KEY has to the attention of the benevolent, is, that since the founda- 
to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. A new and improved edition, particularly adapted for | tion of the Middlesex and Bartholomew Hospitals, Camden and 
Schoolmasters, &c, 8vo. price 4s. uniform with Fishers improved edition of WALKER’S PRONOUNC ING DICTIONARY. Somers Towus have been built, and st. Paucras and North 
7 vomsbury have acquired a population a large portion of which 
“ Mr. Trotlope’s Notes and Explanations make this useful book still more useful and generally acceptable both to schools and to } is indigent; that, in short, within the twenty years, the popa- 
persons whose education has not been classical.”"— British Magazine. | lation of the neihbourhood has more tha doubled, and no ad- 
“ This is a work of great acknowledged utility, not only to students, but to all heads of families who are accus stomed to read the | ditional Public Hospital has been provided. The Committee are 
Seriptares at domestic worship; and especially to those whose office it is to read the Scriptures in public congregations, and to assured that this statement will justify their appeal to the con- 

deliver discourses founded upon them, It is ¢ a improved by the learned Editor, and may be sately aud strongly recom- | sideration of the public ; and they respectfully state that subseri 
mended to general attention.”—Methodist’s Magazine tions will be gratetuily received by - Messrs. Coutts and Co, 
; Seareee ane it Ee , > T Fai A AaKRE : F Strand ; by Sir Claude Scott and Co, Cavendish-square; and by 

London: FISHER, SON, and Co.; OLIV ER & BOYD, and OLIPHANT, Edinburgh ; and WAKEMAN, Dublin. Scans. Sath, Papen, ont Suits, § a. “gy “ina ees 
7 a a rr x S T a T Lis Secretary. 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. NORTON, 7 

Scstiaehemia gE SE Je for His G eae | ¢ OFFEE made most coeneunicany on the 
Beautifully engraved by Cocunan from the celebrated Picture by Hayter, made for His GRacr THE principle of Ascension by Steam: of” very great 
Devonsuine, will be given, with TuRee OTHER Iniu STRKATIONS, in strength and most delicate flavour, by PARKE R's PATENT 
STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE-PO lange varie ty may be 
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The most favourable opportunity is offered for omnia | seo hiy-embellished Monthly Publication with the Number for | VESSELS may be SUPPLIED with fine stout BOYS. 
January, which begins the New Volume ; and these who ma re ave complete " ie med, that, although they consist | gijed out with Clothing and Bedding, by apply 
of three volumes only, they comprise nearly ONE THOU SAND L mv £ ny ARY ARTICI stained under the intleential MANIAge= | Society's Ship off Greeuwich, or at ihe Maria iety’s Office, 


ment of the Honourable Mrs. Nowron, from the most distinguished Writers ; and ONE HU NDRE D SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS of | Fy" Bishopsgate-street, L ondon, where subsc riptions for the sup- 


PORTRAITS OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY, a 


No. 4, COR NHILL, IS TAKEN DOWN FOR THE NEW 


LANDSCAPES OF NOBLEMEN’S SEATS, anpb LONDON’ ERIDGE IMPROVEMENTS. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COSTUMES, T BISH respectfully informs his best friends, 


: 4 on e the Pablic, that the New London Bridge Improvements 
rs, at a cost of more than Fifteen Handred Pounds. The Reviews of Literature, | y¢, quiring his old-established Office, No. 4, Cornhill, to be takea 
at Home and Abroad that have appeared in each Monthly Nambe ry are also | down, he has now opened an OF , 
jucluded. ‘Vhe Proprietors having constantly a « giving a lasting value to the contents of the * Court Magazine,’ they now ° No, 13, CORNHILL 
appeal with satisfaction to the most impartial Journ bs in the Kingdom as to the success of their endeavours, and select the few Nine doors from the present c orner of C ornht iM, nearly opposite 
following Extracts, as embodying the tevor of them all. the chief entrance to the B POU ingiend. He t as also open 

“ .6 .! - 4 s F an Office, No. : 0 RY, 
Ma Ps py mean ath ourt Magazine’ with peculiar good taste and ability. It stands without a rival in the class of publications That re. nearest a ts (ISHS West End 

Under the superintendence of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and by her influence, we find congregated in the pages of this work much Office is at 138, R EET, 
and first-rate varied abi:itv.’"—JoAn Bull, 

“ The plates are so « ostly, that it is a miracle to us how the proprietors can get a remuneration for their liberality.” —Allas. 

“ ‘The * Court Magaz attracts us, not ouly by the beauty and usefulness of its embellishments, but the ability of its papers, both 
in prose and verse. We shall treasure up the costumes among works of art—and why should we not, when such a man as the painter 
Of the Sridemaid’? conseuts to furnish drawings !''—Alhevenm : ent.”—M ee Sixteenth 

. 1 y rald, jeoee . 

There is wot an article wisich will not repay the perusal, and many of them are excellent. lorning Hera Persons faneying Jat ular numbers, may obtaiu them by early 
Published by Messrs. BULL and CHURTON, 26, ire s-street, London application, at No. 13, Cornhill, 27, Poultry, or 138, Re gent= 
Agents for Seotiand, & Land BRADFUTE, E diubur > and for Ire land, coM MING, Dublin. street. 44+ Schemes gratis, 
omnes - —— TT In the late Glasgow Lottery, BISH (as usval) sold more than 
To be commenced on the Ist of January, and continued in Mostu1y Parts, eac he containing Four F INE two-thirds of all the Capitals, and paid them in Money as soon 
Portratrs and Memorns in Octavo, price 3s. Gd. Also, a SpLexpip Foxio Epirioy, price 10s, 6d., with | as drawn. 


PorTRaits FOUR TIMES THE siz&, and Letter-press in Folio, _ Jan. | will be pulled, fernieg Vol RVNIn a 
r NNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUA 
T H E C E L E B R A r E D W O M E N A? on 1834; Fg eos of bra E cnoath, 8 
YT alias, Bar Sir Malcolm, Ear itzwilliam, er 
OF ALL COUNTRIES, ey Fag dy 
THEIR LIVES AND PORTRATTS. **naden! Lenigman, Rees, Oree, Brown, Greee,& Longman. 
By tas DUCHESS OF ABRANTES. GOTT TN: 


PROSPECTUS. ai " weet TheOATH! 
* This wo $| come pop Al 
Brocraruy has become one of the prevailing literary attractions of the present age; butits | « will Se eulvencatty enon «ps BE 7 
pages are almost exclusively devoted to men, whilst women seem doome: d, by the unjust silence of biographers, to be tors nite: ni and | se ason’ s finest aud most toarishing production.” —7 ow 
yet what memorabie ¢ xamphe ‘sof yenius aud virtue have not the gentler sex shown in all countries and in every generatio! th. are pictures of London high life that have oa wer been 
The Duchess of Abrantes, well kuown by her historical memoirs, and Count Straszewiez, author of a distinguished biographical | exe d. One of the finest things ever written is Lucilla’s let. 
work, have long been engaged in preparing to set forth the ciaims of women to celebrity. These writersintend to devote their future | ger ron Godolphin.” —Spectator. 


labours to the biography of the celebrated women of all ages, and to open for them a Pantheon where they shall again live in their | Richard Bs entley New Burlington-street. 
genes, their vi 


their talents, their serviees, and even their crimes, whenever the laticr, by a mixtare of are: atne SS and 2M. ~ 
rise above the common stat ard, ‘and form part of an extraordin: wry life worthy of being placed er the This day, complete in 1 volume, neatly bound and enibellished, 
The collection bere announced will present not only the moral characters of the most distiy ved fe es, eee will stot give | = _brice 6s. 
their portraits, which will be equally wel! treated with the historical part. Nearly all the pablic aud private galleries of Earope will U GE N E A RA M 
be open to the avle artists selected to illustrate the present publication ; and no portrait will be given to the public without proot of | By the Author of ‘ Pelham.’ 
its authenticity. To which is edded, to this Edition only, the FRAGMENT of a 
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RICA; or, the Doctrine of a particular Provideuce ex- Selected by a FELLOW of the LINNAZAN SOCIE LA mauner as to produce such inten terest. I read Jate ; loovid 
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James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London; Hamilton, Adams and Co,; Leeds, J, ¥, Kuight. Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
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Lately pubiished, with very numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 20s. 
HE THIRD and CONCLUDING VO- 
LUME of ee IPLES of GEOLOGY: 
HARLES L F.RLS. 
John "acon Albe mar e-street. i 
MODERN DISCOVERIES AT THE NORTH POLE, 
Lately were published, 








I. 
APTAIN PARRY’S FOUR VOYAGES 
to the NORTH POLE; a beautiful Pocket Edition, with 
traits and numerous V ati 5 “a 2us. 





Captain Franklin’s Two Journies to the Polar 

Sea. 4 vols, 20s. 

ho Murray, Albemarle- street. 

This day is pc pc 3 Fourth ‘and Cheap ee jor general 

in 3 vols. royal Ismo, 12. 

EA TH- BE: ‘Ds SCENES, and PASTORAL 

CONVERSATIONS. 
Jou Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Recently" published, a Third Edition, printed uniformly “with the 
Octavo Edition of Byron's 4 ‘oe Sia embellished with 44 splendid 
Eugravings, 3 vols. 8vo, 20. 5. “ i 

| ETTERS and “JOU RNALS of LORD 
BYRON, with Notices of his Life. 
y THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
ean Murray, Albem: arle treet. 
NEW NOVEL by the AULHOK of ISERIMUS. 
Shortly will be published, in 3 vols. 
r H E CO QUETT E. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of * Miserrimus,’ 
Printed for T. Hookham, Old Boud-street, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. in cloth, 
HOUGHTS on MATE mi ALIGN ; 
RE ro FESTIVALS, and SABBATHS, 
HENRY BRADSHAMW Fe ARON, 
London: Ph ang Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
On the i6th of December will be published, pric e 1d. 58., illus- 
trated in the same manner as ‘ Italy 
OEMS. By SAMUEL ROG ERS, E Sq. 
Comprising the Pleasuresof Memory,’ * Human Life,’ &c. 
ae < irae a at. Moxon, ‘Dov er-street. 
PRYRON’ DREAM (from Eastlake’s 
Picture), he WILLMORE, will be delivered early in 
De cember, 


. G. aa 20, Threadneedle-street ; and Moon & Co. No. 6, 
Pail Mall.” Mall. 
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loolsca ap ‘BVO. “price © Os. eXtra boards, 
4 | ‘HE OCE AN BRIDE; a ‘Tale of the Sea. 
In Six © dy 
By M. 5. MILTON, 
Author of ‘ The Broken Heart,’ and other Poems. 
Printed tor William Vait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and John Cumming, Dublin.’ 


Iu a few days will be published, by Simpkin and Marshall, 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL RAMBLER; 
or, the Observations and Adventures of a Pedestrian 
Tourist roa France and Italy. 


» dare ne ea dy, Is. 
HE ART iF Ic ER'S C OMP L er ro LEXI- 
CON for Terms and Prices. Adapted for Gentlemen, 
Engineers, Architects, Builders, Mechanists, Millwrights, Ma- 
hufacturers, and Tradesmen - veral. 
By JOHN BENN » Engineer, &c. Xe. 
“ This work is likely to mo ‘of extensive utility. "—Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine. 
London: Printed for John Bennett, 4, Three Tan Passage, Ivy- 
Jane, Paternoster-row; sold also by Simpkin and Marshuil, Sta- 
tione y’-ha il-comrt. 

















Just t published, pri price. 6s. cloth 
HE DARK LADY of DOONA. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of 
the West,’ &c. 
n rming the 9th Volume of 
THE I TBRARY OF ROMANCE, 
Fdited by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq., and containing Original 
Works of Fiction, by some of the most taleuted writers of the 
E ci Volume of the Series is complete in itself, and may 
be liad separately, price ouly 6s. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


Ww RIGHT "S BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTOR Y. 
Printed by Whittingham, in 4 large vols, duodecimo, with Four 
Hundred and Sixty Cuts, by ido pane the 2nd edition, 
enlarged, price oniy 24s. in boards, 
UFFON’S NATUR. iL HISTORY of the 
GLOBE and of MAN; BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, avd 
INSECTS. A new atten a, corrected and evlar, ged. 
JOHN WRIGHT, F.Z.S. 
London: Printed for Pr, and VT. Vege, “0. 73, Cheapside; R. 
Gritiin and Co, Glasgow; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


CRABB'S DICTIONARY OF ¢ RAL KNOWLEDGE 
Embellished with Five Hund “dar sighty Cuts, price ouly 9s. 
in boards; or in Tarkey morocco, 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL KNOW- 
EDGE: n Explanation of Words and Things con- 
nected with all the Arts and Sciences. 
By GEO. CRABB, A.M. 
The 3rd e see ¢ naa ably onlaran. 
London: Printed for T. ° 5 
Cumming, Dublin; and Re “Grifiin om Co, Giass gow, 


MISS EDGEWORTH’'S TALES AND NOVELS & OMPL 7 TE, 
With superb Embe Ilishme uts, in 18 vols. 


THE TALES .and NOVELS 
of MARIA EDGEWORTH, 

Complete in 18 Monthly Volumes, of 5s. each, ‘handsomely bound 
in water-lined cloth and leitered.’ The Hlustrations a rawn by 
W. Harvey, and engraved in the first style of excellence by C. 

pate, Goodyear, H. Robinson, Finden, Goodail, Bacon, Engle- 
ms 
*,* This elegant edition corresponds in size and illustration 
with Lord Byrou’s Works, and the Waverley Novels; and cannot 
fail to be a desirable acquisition to all libraries. As a preseut for 
youth it is unexceptiouavle ; and for the diawing-roum table no 
bet of books can be more appropriate. 

Loudon; Baldwin and Cradock, aud other Proprictors. 
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w ready, a CATALOGUE of 


N 
IBRARY BOOKS. at HALF PRICE: 


being the redundant Copies of N Works ago 
1G of 


from the oe TISH and FOREIGN PU BL 1c Lie ARY, 
DUIT-STR Delivered gratis, or forwarded as a oak 
letter, on app! ication (post paid) to Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit-street, Hanover square. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS.— 
ANDREWs’S LIBRARY DUPLICATES, at 167, New 
soud-street, near Grafton-street.—The whole of the Duplicate 
Copies of the numerous Works which have been lately added to 
this Establishment, are now to be SOLD at unusually reduced 
prices, in order to make way for the New Publications of the 
ensuing season. ‘The list, containing every popular and interest- 
ing work recently published, is, for the convenience of persons 
in the country, printed on a single sheet, and can be forwarded 
by post. To intending purchasers an e arly application is recom- 
mended, to prevent “disappointment. The Books having been 
circulated exclusively amongst people of fashion, are all in ex- 
cellent condition. 
Terms of Subscription to the Library. 

First Class. +10 Guineas the Year, 
+ 7 Guineas the Year. 

~ 5 Guineas the Year. 

Sabseriptions Hal arly or by the Quarter in proportion, 

Subscribers to this Establishment have the advantage of re- 
ferring to an extensive collection of Books, complete in every 
departme nt of British and Foreign Literature; and they have 
also every new work regularly forwarded to them in Town and 
to any part of the United | Kingdom imme diate ly on public ation. 






















This day is pet lished, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
NHE ARIANS of the FOURTH CED 
TURY: their Doctrine, Temper, and Conduct, chiefly 
exhibited in the Councils of the Church, between a.p. 325 and 
381. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A, 
Fellow of Oriel Coliege, Oxford. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 





THE LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND. 
Printed in duodecimo, at the Chiswick Press, embellished with 
Sixty-six Cuts, by Thompson, price 3s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
6 LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND; 
or, Intellectual Mirror: being an elegant Collection of de- 
lightful Tales and Stories. The 19 
Loudon : Printed for T. and T. Te No. 73, Cheapside; R. 
Grittin and Co, Glasgow; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


Patou. 








UNCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATION. 
Ina mua * series d pocket volume, embellished with 73 En- 
vings, price 2s. 6d. incloth boards, 

NCL E PHILIP'S CONVERSATION 
with CHILDREN about the HABITS and MECHANICAL 
EMPLOYMENT of INFERIOR ANIMALS. 

** I have looked upon the wonders of Nature with admiration, 
or found some harmless insect to content me, aud pass away a 
little time, without offence to God, or injury te man.” 

London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 











DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 
In imperial svo. her in 4to. a new edition, being the ith, of 
R. ADAM CLARKLE’S LEARNED 
COMMENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Chis work is regularly published in Paris and in Volames; a 
Pait every fortnight, or a Volume every four months, Part 1, 
price 2s. sewed, and Volume I., price 16s, 6d., is published this 
diay, and will be continued antil the whole is completed in Sixty 
“— forming seven large volumes. 
N.B. A very limited edition is printed in quarto, at 3s, each 
Part, or in Volumes at a pr oportionate price 
London: Published by appointme mt of the Executors of the 
late Dr. Clarke, for T.and T. Te No. 73, Cheapside ; and 
sold by T. Mason, 14, . ity-road ; ie “Grit in and Co. Glasgow ; 
5.C uuming, Dublin; J. Everett, Mauchester; aud by all other 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 















THE ONLY COLOURED ANNUAL. 

Just pub) ished, price 25s. seperbly bound in Embossed Violet- 
Silk Nei ive ty with an Antique Mosaic Gold Clasp, 
SACRED ANNUAL, 

the I ma to which consist of Twelve highly-finished 
and mounted 
“AC-SIMILES OF ORIGIN AL 
painted expressly for the rp 
EMINENT LIVING A 5 
John Martin | BER. Haydon D. M‘Clise 
J. Re anklin 4 A.B. Clayton D. Costello. 
SGAL COPIES, 2s. 

Also, price 25s. enve a in an elegant and unique Portfolio, 
embellished with an [laminate vA Missal Border, the 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE SACRED ANNUAL, 
mounted ou royal 4to, tinted Drawing Boards, surrounded with 

Gold Lines aud appropriate Extracts irom the Work, 


Johu Torr Il, 250, te ge nl-stre¢ t. 


CABINET PICTURES, 
J by the followiug 








W. Etty, RA 
T. Von Hols! 














A COMPLE TE FUND OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
This day ag seve price 28s. plain; and 2¢. 12s. 6d. coloured, 
é mgiy and neatly halt bound, in morocco. 


HE C ARICATURIST’S SCRAP BOOK, 


a Collection of several hundred humorous Group nar tg 
trating Proverbs— itand Modern Fashions and Customs— 
the Art of Tormentin emarkabie Characters of London, &c. 
Ke, . in tiftv-seven large Sheets, drawn and etched by H, Heath. 

«* This Work, publishe ed at an extremely moderate price, 
wilt "be found a never-failing source of amusement for the tire- 
side circle and evening party. 

Charles r ilt, Flee t-street. 









This day is publisied, in Svo. price 10s. 6d, in boards, 
E R 








4 ’ 
By HENRY MELVILL, M.A, 
L ate Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s Colle Cambridge, and 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camperwell. 
Printed for J. G.and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


NA POLEON’S BOOK OF FATE, 
i 23rd Edition. A Winter Evening’s Amusement. 

We would, at ¢his season particularly, call the attention of the 
public to this excellent interesting work, Which is now in its 
23rd edition; the extraordinary sale of which (upwards of 
25,000) proves its value as an entertaining, instructive, and iraly 
maral work. Price 5s. 

Published by M. Arnold, 
aud sold by ail Booksellers. 




















1, Tavistock street, Covent-garden ; 


| FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Select Writers of the Present Age, in pocket size, 3s. 6d. each 
folume in cloth. 
oT re Vol. Ni a 


TH ISTOIRE ANCIENNE 
p r MLE, CONTE DE si AR 


ing Vo 
BIBLIOTHEQUE PORTATIV E DES DAMES, 
Or a Collection of the best French Works of athe 19 
tie Edited by M. DE ROUILLL' 
ach volume contains about 350 pages, San a be had sepa- 
ately. Each work is preceded by a Biogr: 
Sketch of the Author. ‘ erage ant Literary 
This Work is also well adapted for the Superior Classes in Schools, 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED— 
* Choix de Meilleures Piéces’ de M. Sc ae, 1 vol. 
de la Chi Lussee d’Antin,’ par M. de Jo 
Ancienne,’ par M. le Comte de Séegur, Vol. 
ou L’itaiie,’ 3 vols. 
Loudon H 


th Ce nuury, 





. L’Hermite 
Vol. I. * Histoire 
- and IT, ‘Corinne, 





Longman and Co.; Norwich, J. Staev, 





Now completed, the 
OTANICAL CABINET, in 200 Parts, 
forming 20 Volumes ; containing 2000 Figures of the most 
interesting Plants from all Countri accurately drawn and 
coloured from Nature. Engraved by G. COOKE. With a short 
Account of each, and Directions for its Cultivation, Maus agement, 
Soil, Xe, And a General Index to the whole. By C., LODDIGES 
aud SONS. Quarto, price 5s. each Part, 
Subscribers having incomplete Sets are epeetten inform 
that any Volume or Part may be had separate! . — 
London: Published by J. and A, Arch, © orishill Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co, Paternoster- row; and cG Loddi gee 
and Sous, Hackney. 














ee ee 
This day is published, 5th edition, thoroughly prog — parently 
enlarged from the last German edition, 2 vols, 


COPIOUS GRAMMAR of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE, 
sy AUGUSTUS MATTHIA, 

*,* This Work, which has been so widely circulated, and so 
highly approved iu former editions, has been entirely remodelied 
by the Author. Errors have been corrected and deticiencies sup. 
plied; so that, in its present state, it comprises every Improve. 
ment in Greek Grammar which has been made since the publi- 
cation of the first edition. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





SIR JOHN SINCLAIR ON HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
In 1 large vol. me ~<- ~— 2 Portrait of the Aathor, 


ce 2s. bi 
rue CODE of 





‘H WAL i Il and LONGE. 
Y; or, aGeneral View of re Rules and Principles for 
Preserving Health, and Prolong sing Li 
By the Right Hon. Si HIN SINC LAIR, Bart. 
Fifth edition, illustrated ehh econ Portiaits’ of celebrated 
Persons who attained extraordinary ages 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row ; and 
W. Tate, Edinburgh. 
*,* Four he avy and expensive editions of Sir John Sinclair's 
* Code of Healt’ ‘have stamped its merit and utility: itis the 
most comprehensive aud nsetul Work on Health and Longevity 
yet published, aud has been the storehouse from which ail subse- 
quent writers have extracted mach valuable information. 


A MILLION OF FACTS. 
A new edition, revised to the Spring of 1833, price 10s. bound, 
~~ pos " reed 
MILLION of FACTS; or, Book of Uni- 


versal Data, on all Sciences and Subjects, Practical and 


Speculative. 
By Sir RICHARD P HIL LIPs. 

This volume, the product ot titty years’ intercourse with books, 
authors, and the world, comprises a countiess number of brietly- 
expressed ‘fa . ten the statistics and arithmetical resu! its ofevery 
subject of study and topic of ordiuary or extraordinary inquiry. 
4 book of reference it is of hourly use; and it effects the 
practical purposes of the largest and most extensive library by 
means of a very Copious index to its mullifarious aud almost ex- 
haustless contents 

Printed for She “rwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 

a November, by the same Autho Ny 

A Dictionary of the Arts of Life, in Chemis- 
try, Mechanics, Manufactures, Agriculture, Medicine, Xe. Xe, 
Price 12s. bound. 























Just published, in i ree vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with 


, 
CHEMICAL re “ATECHIS M; in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with the Atomic Theory, and 
tue other recent Discoveries in the Science, are very clearly and 
fully explained, and its applications to the Phenomena of Na- 
ture, to Agriculture, Manulactures, and Medicine, described, 
lliustrated by copious Notes, namerous Engravings, and Tabies; 
and containing au Appe ndix of Select Chemical Experiments, 
and a Vocabul 7 of Chemical Terms, 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 

“© We hold it in estimation, and recommend it. The anthor 
has collected together, under a strictly popular form, aud ex- 

ressed in langeage the best calculated to convey useful .now- 
ledge to the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected with 
this delightfal science.’—London Weekly Review. 

** Everything is here written ap to the latest date, and the 
work caunot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. The 
more important facts are exhibited’ with remarkable clearness.” 
— Monthly Magazine. 

** The necessity for a clear, progressive view of chemistry is 
obvious, and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by 
students. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want, His book is 
systematic aud comprehensive, perspicuous in its plan, and ex- 
tensive in its compass. It is ewinently calculated to aflord 
ble relaxation to the noninitiated, and to improve the 
huowle Atlas, 

* Pe rhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant. The 
Mass of generally uselvl as well as curious knowledge, collected 
in thes ages, renders it a work en to a modern li- 
brary.’ Juth Herald, Oct. 26, 1833 

London: Pablished by Simpkin and Marshall ; and Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly, Sold by ali Booksellers. Of whom may be 
had, iately published, by the same Author, 3rd edition, price 9. 


2. Sure Methods of Improving Health, 
reguiating the Diet and Regimen, Embracing all the most ap- 
proved Prweiples of Health and Longevity, with Maxims for the 
Bilions and Nervous, the Cousumptive, &c. Hlastrated by Cases. 

“It isthe most useful and ratioual work of the kiud, and is 
altogether an admirable Code of Heaith.”—Allas 

* We warmly recommend it,’—New Literary Gazette. 

“ That weu of all habits will derive iuformation from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firuly 
our conviction.”—Ldinburgh Vbservers 
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—S— 
NEW WORKS ON ENGLAND, 
Just peblished, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


sond Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
ETTERS of HORACE WAL POLE to 
L SIR HORACE MANN 
Now first published. Edited by LORD DOVER 
Who has added Notes ons a Memoir of W aisle. 


ENGLAND A N D AMERICA, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 18s. 
t Interesting to every one, from the peer to the peasant.”— 
Literary Gazette. 








3. 
Second Edition, revised by “THE 2 vols. post Sve. 


ENGLAND ENGLISH, 
vy E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.I 
Author of * Pelham,’ * Lugene eas &e. 
A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LON 


y the Hon, Richard Rush, 
Late Envoy . b.! - Min. a from the United States. 


YDON, 


GREAT BRITAIN IN 1833. 
By Baron D’Haussez, 
Ex-Minister of Marine under Charles X. 2 ve yst BVO. 





“ Very pleasant observations on the manuers and habits of 
our couutry.”’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
 Avounding with very lively and animated sketches.” —Unit, 
Serv. Gaz- 
INDIGESTION-—-CHANGE OF AIR. 
lL. N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or 
MORBID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and 
BOWELS, as the proximate Cause, or characteristic Condition of 
Dyspeosia Nervous Irritability, Mental Despondency, Hypochon- 
m, and many other Ailme uts, with an improved Method 
of ‘Treatment, medicinal and dietetic 
By JAMES "JOHNSON, M.D. : P hhysician 

















Extraordinary to 


« King. 
Eighth edition, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
Also, by the same Author, 

2. Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of Health: 
illustrating the beneficial efects of bodily exerci-e, pure air, &c, 
iu a variety of diseases, 3rd edit. enlarged, price 8s. Gd. 

3. The Influence Tropical Climates 
European Constitutions. 4th edition. 

Pubiished by S. Higtiley, 32, Fleet-street, opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Charch. 


on 





Just published, 
OWDING’S CHEAP NEW BOOK 
CATALOGUE ; comprising a large Collection of very 
superior Modern Works, and choice Pictorial Publications illus- 
trative of Nason alc yyy the Arts, &c. &c., with extraordinary 
low prices affixed. mong the more important W orks are—The 
PARLIAME NTARY HISTOR wy a DEBATES; the ST 
TRIALS; DR. R S CYCLOPEDIA; ad the NCYC LO- 
PEDIA BRITANN A; of ai editions, bound 
For sale solely upon cash ue rms, at 82, 
all orders should be directed. 


Just published, 

OWDING’S GENERAL SECOND- 
HAND BOOK CATALOGUE of his EXTENSIVE 
SHOCK, which will be a - include the best Works upon all 
subjects, and to form © THE LARGESY AND LOWEST- 
RICED COLLECTIONS ‘OF tHE TIME, For sale solely 
pou cas sh ter at 82, Newzate-street; to whic h, with a view 
| preventing deia disappointment, orders, with the amount 
jaclosed, or references in Town for payment, should | be directed, 








and unbound, 
Newgate-street : to which 











Now ready, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with 
upwards of 40 Portraits of eens pane . Characters, curious 
Letters and Documents in Fa 

N EMOLRS of IRE L. AND ‘and the U NION, 

with Delineations af the principal Characters connec ted 
with that importaut Measur 
BySir JON At BARRINGTON, 

Member of the late trish — ut for the Cities of Tuam and 

logher,. 

“ The Author hopes, by this history, to open wide the eves of 
Great Britain to the present dangers of Ireiand ; to draw aside 
the curtain of iguorauce and prejudice by which her history bas 
been so long obscured; to compare her once rising prosper ily 
with her existing miseries ; to discover the occult causes of their 
continaance, and the false principles of her misrule : to display 
her sacrifices for England, aud to unmask her libellers in both 
countries. In many of the events he was himself a not anim- 
portant actor, He possessed also the advantage of individual 
jntimacy or acquaintance with the most celebrated persouages of 
all parties; without which, and the fidelity of a Ccoutemporary 
aud independent pen, the delineation of r characters, and 
the record of their conduct, if not lost for ever, and — reby 
Jeaving a wide chasm ina bighly-interesting epocha of British 
History, would have descended to Hoste rity, With imperfect de- 
tails and an ambiguous authenticiiv.”—Anthor's Preface. 
a for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New tHurlington- 
Street. 


Th IRISH FARMER'S and GARDE 
-& RR’S MAGAZINE, and REGISTER of RURAL AFE AIRS 
No. HI. for DECEMBER, price ls., conducted by Mr. MARTIN 
DOYLE and Mr. MURPHY, coutains : Observations ou the 
Cultivation of the Vine, and on the comparative value of Wooden 
and Metallic Hot-houses, by Mr. Arciibold—On Caitivation of 
the Mushroom, by Mr. Ryan—Ou Cultivation of the Potato 
Oni mu, by an Amatenr—On the Yucca Glorisa, by R. W.—Cri- 
*erion of a good Carnation, by C.—On Cu ion of Native 
Hraciuthe, by an Amateur—On Cultivation of ritish Oak, by 

+» Young—On the Decay of the Heart Wood of the Larch, 
by Mr. Marphy—Notice of a Sub-marine Forest on the West 
Coast of Ireland, by Mrs Murphy—Ou Caltivation of Mangold 
Wortzel, by Mr. Ryan—A National Arboricultural Society re- 
commended, and Hints on the Diseases on Lareh 
M ware; with Observations by Mr. Marphy—Ony raducing ¢ urved 
mbers for Ship-building, by Mr. Mou with Observations by 
Mr. Marphy—Observatious on an Article on the Cultivation of 
the Potato, by ‘T. H. —Ou the Utility of planting Asi—Winter 
Veiches.—Review : Pearson’s Draining Plough, by T. H.—Fio- 
arid Pe xtracts from Periodicals for November—Connat hit 
Horticuttural Society—Kilkeuny Horticuttural Society—Doo 
ciety—The North West Farming Society—Farming 
jarket Hiil—County Armagh reultural Calondar 
for oceather--Arbesi vlteral Cale cultural Calendar 
—Meteoroiogical Seonreasions for November, 






















































Dublin: Wm. Cur jun. and Co. ; Oliver and Rovd, Edin- 
reh; and Simpkin ‘ea Marshall, ‘London ; and sold by ail 
Bookseller Tas 





SECOND E wi ; ay 
foolseap 8v0. pri 
IVES,C i ARAC TERS, ae < "ADDRE SS 
to POSTE RITY. 
ty GILBERT BURNET, D.D. Lord Bishop of im. 

With tne Two Pre fac es to the Dublin Editions, To which 
are now added Five hitherto uapublish Lette rs by Anne, 
Countess Dowager of Rochester, upon her Sou’s last Iluess 
and Conversion, Edited, with an Tutroduction and Notes, by 
JOUN JEBB, D.D. F.RS. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Agiiodoe, 

*<* A few Copies may still be had of the first edition, in svo. 
price 10s, 6d.; and purchasers may have the Letters of the 
Countess to complete their Copies, by application to the Puab- 
lishers through r Booksellers. 

Printed for lene Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; and John 
Cochran, 108, Strand. 

NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALE MIDDLETO 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By the Author of * Brambletye House,’ &c. 
2. 


TREVELY AN. 
By the Author of ‘A we in High Life.’ 


THE H EADS MAN. 
By the Author of * The Spy,’ Sc. 3 vols. 

Cooper here puts forth greater ability than in any of those 
fictions where he has coutined himself to the land. ‘The dese rip- 
tion of the storm on Lake Leman is in the author's finest vein.” 
Atlas. 

** An’ almost surpasses ‘ The Pilot’ in awful magnificence.”— 
New Month!y. 











N: 


3 vols. 


Second FE dlition, 3 vols. ry ave 





THE PARSON \UGHTER. 
By the Author of * Sayings a Doings.’ 
5. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
THE CHA PER O N. 


E.lited by Lady Dacre. 


Third Edition, revised ‘and correc ted, 3 vols, 
ZOHRAB THE He TAG 


By the Author ot * Hajji Baba.’ 


ELEN ERSKINE; OR, THE TRAVELLER, 


By the Author of §L awrie Todd.’ 3 vols, 


c oO N S tT A N EC 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, ETC. 
Just published, by Richard Beutley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty 
In 2 vols, post sve 
AVAL ADVE N TURES. 
a By LIEUT. BOWERS, R.N. 
Comprising a Narrative of ‘Thirty-five Years’ Service in various 
Parts of the World. 





E. 











by C rape peee of eg Lords Cor ommisai »ners of the | Maney. 


In : with numerous Plates, Mar 
CAPT. OW E Ni S NARRATIVE oF Vor AGES 
0 EXPLORE THE SHORE 
AFRICA 
** The 


T 
» ARABLA, and M 1D XG ASCAR, 
Quarterly Keview, 








H.M.S. Leven and Barracouia. 
lition are higuly important.”’— 


The Third and Fourth, Volumes, completing 
THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA. 
*,* Afew copies may = be had of Vols. [. and IT. 


EXCU RSIONS IN NE AW SOUTH WALES, &c. 
In the Years 1839-31-32-32. 
By Lieut. Breton, 1 vol. svo. with Plates 
This work will be sought after by every man inteading to 
leave his father-land, aud ul who have relations or friends in 
that remote but extraordivary part of the globe.”—Naval and 
Military Gaz. 


TOURS 














5. 

IN UPPER INDTA, 

By Major Archer, 
rmere. 2 vols, Svo. 

Archer’s and Captain Skinner’s works abound 
niations of all that strikes the eye as new, beauti- 
—Edinburgh Review. 

** Here are plenty of noveltivs—tizer-hunts, anecdotes of ele- 
phauts, fine scenery, and a wond¢ rful variety of Oriental cha- 
racter.”—Examiner. 





Aid-de-Camp to Lord Comt 
Major 


Late 
** Both 





New and cheaper Edition, in 2 2 vols. rst BVO, 
EXCURSLONS 1 

By Capt. Thomas Skinner, sist Regt. 

One of the pleasautest books we have ever read.’ 

Tn 2 vols. Seo, with numerous Etchings, &c. 

TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

By Capt. J. E. Alexand« 42nd Royal Highlanders. 
Comprising a Visit to the mo # Scenes in North and 
South America, aod the West Indies, 
“A pleasanter book than this it would be diticult to find.”— 


Examiner. - : ‘ 
** Abounding with aneccotes of all imaginable "— Ailas. 


with Plates, 
D 


'—Allas. 












kinds.’ 





3. 
New and cheaper Fdition, with all the Plates of the former 
pression, in 2 Vols. post sve. - , 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 


By tne Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo 

“ Every species of * Wild Sportv’ peculiar to the f 
here inimitabiy deseribed.”—Uvited Service Jour 

* One of those amusing productions which pr 

interest for readers of every Class.” — ; 

9. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with a New Tatrodection 
vd OlUs, 3 Vols. 


wr 
THE LIFE OF A SAILOR, 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 
* Without exception the most animaicd, grapluc, and life-like 
picture of maritime adventure that has yet been drawn,” — 
Scotsman, 
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Second Edition. Post svo. 6s. 6d. 
OPULAR ESSAYS on some of the most 
important DISEASES 
By Sir HENRY HAL "FORD, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. 
*resident of the College of Physicians. 
Contents :—1. Ou the Climacteric Disease—2. On the Necessity 
of Caution in estimating the Symptoms in the last Stages of some 
Diseases—3. On the Tic Douloure ux—4. Popular and Classical 
lilastrations of Lusanity—5. On the Latluence of Disease on the 
Mind—The Death-bed of George 1V.—On the Brain Fever— 
- On the Treatment of Gout—s. On the White Sweiling—9. On 
the Freatmeut of busauity—10. An Account of the Opening of the 
Coilin of Kin Charles 1. in 1813. 
ont of the Roy: Ac Neg 


says, 











wl Physicians has pro- 
e — rund of professional 
e and liter ary taste. Has dled with skill aud feeling such 
as his, subjects of medical research have not only nothing dry or 
repulsive about the m, bat are of deep and universal interest and 
attraction, His points of view and illustrations are, in general, 
those of a man of the id, as familiar with men and manners 
as with books; bis lange is that of a graceful scholar, and the 
reflections inter» persed ar hot more remakable tor sagieny than 
ble for the benevolence and huwane spirit which they re- 
”— Quarterly Review. 
Join Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In a few days, 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
wo Pocket Volumes, 
FATHER’S CONVERSATIONS 
his CHILDREN, 
ig John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Ofice, 
Strand, 











with 


West 
This day, : 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Lite 7 and Education, appointed by the Society 
for Promoting Christian — “dye, 


QOEIGIN: AL FAMILY SERMONS. 
Part XIV. price 1s. ; containing Se ns by the Lord 
B shop of Hereford; the Rev, Alfred Ollivant; the Rev. Temple 
r; the Rev, Cornelius Ives; the Rev, Gilbeit Beresford, 
ST and SECOND VOLUMES, at 6s. 6d. each, bound 
in cloth; and the Parts, |. to XIV., at is. each, may be had 












sen: 
ceca John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand, 
This day, No. I. price Is. 6d. (to be continued Mouthly,) of 





SS: ACKED MINSTRE LSY: a Collection of 
k the finest SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c. with Accompauiments tor Pianotorte or Organ. The 
present Number, handsomely printed in Music folio, contains: 
1. Anthem, Handel—2. Sacred Song, Beethoven—3. Anthem, 
Michael Ww ise—1. Quartu, Anthem, Dr. Greene— 
6. Air, Mozart—7. Anthe ( 
London: John W. 

and Boyd; Dublin, W. 





Uls, 
ker, West Strand 3 Edinburgh, Oliver 
Curry, Jun. - and | Ce 


In small 4to. price as. 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of 
Literature : we ducation, appoiuted by the Society for 
omoting Christian Knowledge. 

NHRIK STM AS CAROLS (with Music); a 

Series of ORIGINAL SACRED SONGS, suitable for the 
Festival of OUR LORD'S NATIVET dapted to Select Music 
from Handel, Haydn, Jackson, Abel, fe, Xc., and to various 
National and Ancient Airs, arranged for one, two, and three 
Voices, with Accompaniments for the Pianotorte or Organ, 

The Carols are also published without the 
Music, printed uniformly — the SATURDAY MAGAZINE, 
for pr pular vireulation, Price 1. 

London: Johu W. Parker, Semndep Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 


General 








ist published, the SECOND VOLUME of the 
ATU RDAY "MAGAZINE, (January 


June, 1533,) price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered. 
The First Voiume, (July to December, 1832,) 
uniformly with the above, price 4s.6d. The Work is continued in 
MONTHLY PARTS, at Sixpence each, and in 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, at One Px 
Londow: Published by Johu W. 
sold by all the Booksellers. 


to 


nuy each. 


Varker, West Strand; and 





BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND REWARDS, 
JHE following WORKS, suitable for Prizes, 
Rewards, and He liday Presents, are among the Pablica- 
tions issued under the » Direction of the Commiitee of General 
Literature and Edncation, appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Know ledge. . : , 
1. Conversations of a Father with his Child- 
ren. 2 pocket vols, with 50 Wood-cuts, price 5s. 6d. 
®. Lives of Eminent Christians; with Por- 
traits on Steel. 4s. 6d, . . 
3. Readings in Biography, a Selection of the 
Lives of Eminent Me n of all Natious. 4s. 60. : 
jf. Readings in Science; being familiar Ex- 
planations of some of the most interesting Appearances and 
Principles in Natasal Philosophy. With many Wood-cuis, 5s, 
5. Readings in Poetry. A Selection from the 
Works of the best Povts, with’ brief Notes and Biographical 
Sketches. 4». 6d. . . ae 
6. Christmas Carols: a Series of Original 
Songs, suitable for the season, adapted to superior Music, and 
arranged for the Pianoiorte, 
7. The Crusaders: Se< 


limes of the Crusades. 








and Cha- 
Xe 


nes, Events, 
racters, from the With Ten Views, 
Ss. 6d. 
Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 

With 16 Cuts. 3s. 

9. Outlines of § 
rous Wood-cuts. 3s. 6d. 

10. Scenes and 
tory. With go Cuts, as. 

11. Domesticated 


to Civilization 


Sacred History. With nume- 


Sketches 


6d. 


from English His- 


Animals, considered with 
Arts. N rous Wood-cuts, 





reference and the 


‘12. The 


cuts, Is. 6¢, 


300k of Animals. With many Wood- 
"i ‘ above are neatly bound in cloth, and lettered, 

Lond=n: I i . Parker, Saturday Magazing 
Oilive, West Siraud; aud suld by all the Bookocllers. 








THE ATHENZUM. 








ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY-SIX 
HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


First of February, 1834, will be published, uniformly with the new Editions of 
Byron, Scorr, &c. Price 5s. bound in cloth, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


HUME AND SMOLLETT; 
WITH 


A CONTINUATION 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III, TO 1835, 
BY 
Tue Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


PREBENDARY OF PETERBOROUGH, LATE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AT 
CAMBRIDGE, AUTHOR OF TRAVELS IN GREECE, XC. 


LONDON: PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY A.J. VALPY, M.A. 
AND SOLD BY ALL ROOKSELLERS. 


“ Histories,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ make men wise ;”—and in proportion 
as their minds are influenced by a natural love of their country, so must 
they feel a desire to become familiar with the most authentic accounts of 
its origin, its progress towards civilisation, and the circumstances leading 
to its present importance in the scale of nations. 

To trace with accuracy the gradual advancement of a country from pri- 
mitive barbarism toa state of refinement in the arts and learning, is the 
grateful yet arduous task of the historian; and that this important task 
has been successfully accomplished by the labors of Hume and Smot- 
LETT, is sufficiently demonstrated by the high character which their 
Historical Works have long and deservedly maintained. 

But an interesting and eventful period in the annals of Britain has 
elapsed since the age of Smollett, whose volumes terminate with the 
reign of George the Second. It is intended therefore to render the 
present edition complete bya CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
from the accession of George the Third to the year 1835; and, by adopt- 
ing the size and form of the most popular works of the age, to place 
within the reach of all classes of readers, in a succession of Monthly 
Volumes, a more perfect History of England than any hitherto published. 

The additional volumes will thus commence with the History from the 
year 1760, and embrace a narrative of important events more particularly 
interesting to the present generation. The war with America—the me- 
morable French Revolution, and the long succession of continental wars 
which involved the destinies of the most powerful nations of Europe—the 
glorious achievements of British valor by sea and land—the progress of 
those military operations which finally led to the peace of Europe—and 
the important changes which have occurred in the foreign and domestic 
policy of England—demand from the pen of the historian a faithful, per- 
spicuous, and impartial record. 

In the arrangement, style, and execution of the Continuous History, 
the Author will endeavor to obtain for his work the approbation of the 
public, aware that ‘* the purpose of history is truth, and that truth 
requires no more than to be fairly, openly, and unaffectedly exhibited.” 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


The volumes will be printed in small octavo, to correspond with the new editions 
of Byron, Scott, &c. and handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. each. 

The work will be completed in nineteen volumes, and embellished with srventry- 
SIX HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS ON stEEL, selected from the best authorities, 
comprising Portraits of the Sovereigns from the Norman Conquest to the present 
time, and a selection of Historical Illustrations from Bowyer’s History of England, 
and from the paintings of the most eminent masters. 

The publication will commence on the ist of February, 1834, and be regularly 
delivered with the Magazines. 

Hume’s History will form 8 volumes, Smollett’s 5, and the Continuation 6.— 
In the selection of subjects for the Illustrations, the following may be enumerated : 

The Landing of Julins Casar.—William I. receiving the crown of England. Departure of 
Richard I. from Cyprns.—King John ratifying Magua Ciarta.—Deaths of Wat Tyler and Earl 
Donglas.—Murder of James I. of Scotland.—Marriage of Henry VIL, which united the Houses 
of York and Laneaster.—Trial of the Marriage of Heury Vill—Lady Jane Grey and Roger 
Ascham.—Mary Queen of Scots reproved by John Knox.—Murder of David Rizzio.—Execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots.—Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort.—Destruction of the Spanish Armada.— 
Arrest of Oliver Cromwell.—Charles IL. in Boscobel Forest.—Cromwel! dissolving the Long Par- 
liament.—Charles LI. landing at Dover.—Landing of William LLL. at Torbay.—Battle of Blenheim. 
—Deaths of General Wolf and the Earl of Chatham.—Sieve of Gibraltar.—Trial of Warren Has- 
tings.—Battles of Trafalgar, Waterloo, &c. 

Vol. I. will contain a Portrait of Hume—The Landing of Julius Casar—Wil- 
liam I. receiving the Crown of England—and Portraits of William the Conqueror, 
William Rufus, Henry I., Stephen, and Henry II, 


= : — — —a 

RE-ISSUE OF VALPY’S SHAKSPEARE. 

First of January, 1834, will be published, uniformly with Byron and 
scorr, the Fifteenth and concluding Voluine of the 


PLAYS AND POEMS 


OF 


SHAKS PEARE; 
WITH A LIFE, GLOSSARIAL NOTEs, 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
FKOM THE PLATES IN BOYDELL’S EDITION, 


EDITED BY A.J. VALPY, M.A., LATE FELLOW OF PEMB. COLL., OXFORD, 


AND 


This edition, which has experienced the most favorable 
reception during the course of publication, may now be had 
complete, in fifteen volumes, price £3. 15s. The Plates may 
be purchased in one volume, handsomely bound for the 
Drawing-Room, price #1. 11s. 6d. 

For the accommodation of New Sunscrimers, the Publisher 
will commence A RE-ISSUE IN 15 MONTHLY yo. 
LUMES, price 5s. each, on the First of February next, and 
the succeeding volumes monthly. 

The distinguishing features of this edition are—the text of 
Matone ; Giossariat Nores on all obsolete words; and an 
Hisronicat. Dicrsr and Arcumenr prefixed to each Play. 

The work is embellished with Onr HuNpreED anpb Seventy 
ILLustTRATIONS, executed on steel in the first style of outline 
engraving, from the Plates in Boypetv’s Suakspeare, origi- 
nally published at #5, and large paper at #190. 

The attention of the youthful reader is directed to the most 
striking and brilliant passages by an Inpvex at the end of the 
work, which forms a complete reference to the Beauties of 
SHAKSPEARE, 





RE-ISSUE OF 
VALPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 


COMPRISING 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE 
MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS: 
WITH 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, PORTRAITS, MAPS, NOTES, &e. 


EDITED BY A.J. VALPY, M, A.» LATE FELLOW OF PEMB, COLL,, OXFORD, 


‘If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read 
and reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best 
Translations of the best Classical Authors.’— Dr. Parr. 


This Selection includes those Authors only, whose works 
may be read by the youth of both sexes. . 

The Series may now be had complete in fifty-two volumes, 
price 4s. Gd. each, bound in cloth; or any Author may be 
purchased separately. 

DEMOSTHENES, by Lrianp; and SALLUST, by Rosr. Nos. 1,2. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS and CYROPJEDIA, by Srecman and 

Coopgr. Nos. 3, 4. 

HERODOTUS. Bertor. Nos, 5—7. 

VIRGLL, by Wrancuam, Sornesy, and Dryven. 

PINDAR; a new Translation, by WHERkLWRIGHT. 

CREON ; a new Translation, by Bourne. No. 10. 

TACITUS. Mureny. Nos. 11—15. 3 

THEOPHRASTUS; with 50 Characteristic Engravings. 

HORACE and PHAEDRUS. Nos. 17, 18. 

JUVENAL, by Dr. BapHam; and PERSIUS, by Sir W. Darum- 

MOND. No. 19. 

THUCYDIDES. Smiru. Nos, 20—22. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES; with Engravings. Nos, 23—29. ’ 

HESIOD, by C. Exrox, Esg.; the CASSANDRA of LYCO- 

PHRON, by Lord Royston; with BION, MOSCHUS, MU- 
S-EUS, AND SAPPHO. No. 30. 
CASAR’S COMMENTARIES. Nos, 31, 32. 
SOPHOCLES, Franckuin. No. 33. 
EURIPIDES. Porrer. Nos. 34—36. 
HOMER. Porr. Nos. 37—39. 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES and EPISTLES, by Dryven, Por?, 
ConGreve, Avpison, and others. Nos. 40, 41. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS, by Duncan; OFFICES, by CockMAN; 
and Treatises on OLD AGE and FRIENDSHIP, by Mevmora. 
Nos. 42—44. 

JESCHYLUS. Porter. No. 45. 

LIVY, by Baker. Nos, 46-52, 

For the convenience of those who may wish to purchase 
this Series periodically, A RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES, price 4s. 6d. each, will be commenced on the 
First of February, 1834, and continued monthly. 


Nos. 8, 9. 
With ANA- 


No. 16. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, 
Suand, by J. FRANCIS ; aud sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town 
aud County, 
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